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JOHN STEINBECK AND THE 
COMING LITERATURE 


T doesn’t always pay to read the early works of a famous 

author. But in the case of Steinbeck, who now has eight books 
to his credit, it does pay. Not because these eight books are all 
good—they are in fact very uneven—but because if you read 
them in succession they establish a line of movement. Approdched 
in this way the last of them, THe Grapes or Wratn, which has 
been taken by most readers as a book sufficient unto itself in the 
fullness and eagerness of its message, proves also to be a sort 
of finger-post pointing into the future, telling us—or at least sug- 
gesting to us—the direction in which Steinbeck and other creative 
writers may be expected to travel. In this light it may well be 
that the promise, the symptomatic value, of THe Grapes oF 
Wratu—not necessarily or merely for Steinbeck, but for the 
coming literature—is equal to its performance. 
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I 


Steinbeck himself gives us the clue in his growing concern 
with the spoken language. Reading his eight books one after 
another in the order of publication—beginning with the very 
immature Cup or Gotp published in 1929—you find that his de- 
velopment is punctuated stage by stage in all its fluctuations by 
the way he lets his people talk. This can scarcely be an acci- 
dent. I propose in this paper to follow the clue and see where 
it leads. 

Tue Cup or Gotp is described in its sub-title as “A Life of Sir 
Henry Morgan, Buccaneer, with Occasional References to His- 
tory”. One is tempted to add “and with continual references to 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Masefield”. Like some of Mase- 
field’s adventure stories, the book hovers between the adult reader 
and the adolescent, making an uneasy compromise. But to apply 
the criterion of direct speech—if Henry Morgan and the rest 
of them would hold their tongues and be content to figure mutely 
in the narrative the book would be the better for it, but they in- 
sist on talking. 


His men sadly bore him to Port Royal. “It was unavoid- 
able”, he told the Governor, “slipped up on me with a knife 
and stabbed me in the stomach. Such a little devil he couldn’t 
reach any higher I suppose. Report the affair to the crown, 
will you, Sir? And please do not mention the knife—or the 
stomach. And now will you leave me with my daughter? 
I shall be dying soon”. Elizabeth stood over him in a dark- 
ened room. “Are you hurt badly, father?” “Yes, quite badly. 
I shall die presently”. 


If Steinbeck were composing a satire, this would be well 
enough. But, to the best of my judgment, he is writing seriously, 
indulging his boyish impulses, no doubt, as his choice of subject 
shows, but at the same time working out an allegory of mater- 
ialism defeated and even solemnly introducing the figure of 
Merlin as a sort of presiding deity. It almost looks as if he had 
been reading The Faerie Queene. In a different age he would 
have written this tale in verse and carried it off better. At least, 
he might have concealed his inexperience behind the rhymes. 
The prose gives him away. Nevertheless the book is not without 
value. It tells us plainly—and this is important—that Steinbeck 
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is not a writer who is likely to content himself with the naturalis- 
tic formula. There is a poet in him in some sense of the word. 

How bad the three novels were that are said to have preceded 
Tue Cup or Gop we shall never know. They were all de- 
stroyed after either author or publisher or both had condemned 
them. But Txe Pastures or Heaven which followed in 1932 
is another matter. Here Steinbeck has come home from the high 
seas to his native California and begun to write out of knowledge. 
Tue Pastures or HEAvEN is the name of a secluded valley with 
some twenty families in it, a general store, a post-office, and a 
school-house. Steinbeck tells the story, one by one, of some of 
the inhabitants. The result is a little cycle of tales and a well- 
managed book, easily the most readable of the early books. Some 
of the tales are able enough—the tale of Shark Wicks, the finan- 
cial bluffer, playing with an imaginary fortune, or that of Molly, 
the school marm, shadowed by a dissolute father. What one 
misses is the stamp of Steinbeck himself—something to tell us 
that he wrote the book and not someone else. Sherwood Ander- 
son, for example. It is worth noting that throughout this little 
volume Steinbeck relies a good deal on direct and natural speech, 
on ordinary conversation, and always manages it well enough not 
to spoil his tale, yet never lifts the speech into significance, never 
gives us a conversation such as only he can give. There is noth- 
ing very wrong with any of it and nothing very right. Nothing 
either good enough or bad enough to quote. 

My conjecture is that literary influences were still operating 
strongly enough on Steinbeck to prevent him from making free 
with the common speech he had heard and used all his life. He 
uses it as if he had acquired it. And sure enough in his next 
book To a Gop Unknown we find him undergoing a worse at- 
tack of literary influences than ever. Nature myth, allegory, 
blood and soil, and D. H. Lawrence combine to make To a Gop 
Unknown a literary, a bookish book, such as you wouldn’t have 
thought Steinbeck could write. Of all his books, this seems to 
me the deadest; and it is also the furthest from speech and speech 
accents. The characters are all conceived in the abstract and 
when they talk they talk accordingly. As with Tue Cup or 
Gotp our only gain from reading the book is to discover once 
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more the poet in Steinbeck, but again it is a poet floundering, if 
anything, worse than before. 

However, he had presumably got something undigested out of 
his system; and now, after this ill-assorted trio of early books, 
things begin to race ahead. There come in quick succession 
Tortitta Frat, In Dusious Batrie, Or Mice anp Men, THE 
Grapes or Wratu. (In among these the short stories collected 
in Tue Lone Vater.) During this time John Steinbeck and the 
twentieth century, both born in 1900, travelled along in years 
from thirty-five to forty. 


II 


We are now face to face with the better known Steinbeck. 
Tortitta Fiat was his first success. Steinbeck seems not quite 
to have enjoyed the book’s reception—not at least in retrospect— 
and the sentiment is one that we may share with him. More of 
this later. But—to repeat—the book was a success and, signifi- 
cantly enough, it must have owed its success in no small measure 
to the talk, the lingo, the trick of speech of those California 
down-and-outs, the paisanos, whose tale it is. This is what you 
remember when you look back on the book. And notice. Not 
only does the pigeon-English of these rogues bring the book to 
life. You will observe also that their speech is not exactly nat- 
uralistic, it is in part an invented, a stylised, speech which, more 
than any other device of the author, helps to create the poetic 
illusion in which the low and even vulgar comedy of the tales 
becomes plausible. Most writers of comedy—and this book alone 
among the Steinbecks is essentially comedy—cultivate some elab- 
oration of speech so as to cover over what should not be clearly 
seen. Steinbeck achieves a similar effect by simplifying, as in 
such conversations as Danny’s with Pilon after going down town 
to get the water turned on. 


Danny came back indignant from Monterey. “That com- 
pany wants a deposit”, he said. “Deposit?” “Yes, they 
want three dollars before they will turn on the water”. 
“Three dollars”, Pilon said severely, “is three gallons of 
wine. And when that is gone, we will borrow a bucket of 
water from Mrs. Morales, next door’. “But we haven’t 
three dollars for wine”. “I know”, said Pilon, “maybe we 
can borrow a little wine from Mrs. Morales”. 
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Or Pilon and Big Joe. 


“T have not always been a good man, Big Joe Portagee. I 
confess it freely”. Big Joe knew it perfectly well. “I have 
been bad”, Pilon continued ecstatically. He was enjoying 
himself thoroughly. “I have lied and stolen. I have been 
lecherous. I have committed adultery and taken God’s name 
in vain”. “Me too”, said Big Joe happily. 
You will see at once that in this his first successful book Stein- 
beck has made his first real experiment in direct speech. I say 
“experiment” because he is drawing on a Spanish-American dia- 
lect which is not his own, familiar as it may have been, and con- 
ventionalising it to the extent of keeping it, as it were, in primary 
colours. For the first time he is approaching the problem of di- 
rect speech creatively. 

In other respects Tortitta Frat must be called a holiday 
book—a book to be read playfully. It was followed quickly by 
its opposite—a book in which, more than in any other, Steinbeck 
seems to have put himself in harness. I refer to In Dusious 
Battte—the story of an apple-pickers’ strike in California, told 
from the point of view of the strike-leaders. This is a book 
which shows far more serious power than anything yet—a book 
strenuous and determined from the first page to the last, no weak- 
nesses, no comprorhise. It won a California award and the praise 
of critics and probably deserved all this. Nevertheless it leaves 
an uncomfortable impression, as if Steinbeck were repressing 
something. In the light of what follows, it is most unlikely that 
he was forcing an uncongenial subject on himself, the difficulty 
must have been of another sort. Was he trying to repress the 
poetic side of his nature that had played him such tricks edrlier 
and was still operating in Tortitta Fiat, though here turned 
to better account? It looks like it. Whatever the reason, he 
writes this book under constraint, and that must be why his 
characters speak as they do—more like mouth-pieces than men. 
The words are there but the feeling is lacking. Alone among the 
better Steinbecks this is a cold book and the talk that fills it— 
mostly the talk of workers—is cold too. 

Setting aside the short stories which, good as they are, do not 
take us further into Steinbeck, we reach the last two of his books. 
Or Mice ano Men carries Steinbeck well beyond the range of the 
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merely talented writer. No merely talented writer could have 
written this book, in which a single false step would have brought 
the house down over his ears. Here at last, after his stilted be- 
ginnings and with the most precarious of themes in hand—the 
theme of the half-wit and his champion—, Steinbeck never puts 
a foot wrong. And the book is so largely a triumph of direct 
speech that its transference from narrative to drama must have 
been an easy matter. Indeed it was written, we are told, with 
drama in mind. You all know the talk in this book. I don’t 
need to quote it. But I will quote it, for the pleasure of it and 
because I have a comment or two. Take the talk between Crooks, 
the lonely negro, and Lennie. The two are alone on the ranch 
and Lennie stumbles in. In the course of their talk Lennie says 


“George says we’re gonna have alfalfa for the rabbits”. 
“What rabbits”? 

“We're gonna have rabbits an’ a berry patch”. 

“You’re nuts”. ; 

“We are too. You ast George”. 

“You're nuts. I seen hundreds of men come by on the road 
an’ on the ranches, with their bindles on their back an’ that 
same damn thing in their heads. Hunderds of them. They 
come, an’ they quit an’ go, an’ every damn one of ’em’s got 
a little piece of land in his head. An’ never a God damn one 
’em ever gets it. Just like heaven. Ever’body wants a little 
piece of lan’. I read plenty of books out here. Nobody 
never gets to heaven, and nobody gets no land. It’s just in 
their heads. They’re all the time talking about it, but it’s 
jus’ in their heads.” 


Steinbeck is sure of himself now and can let his characters give 
voice to any sentiment they like without fear of a lapse. Even 
the most hazardous. Consider the men’s talk about the dis- 
posal of Candy’s dog or about the fancy-houses they go to in 
town. It isn’t now a question—as it was in THe Pastures oF 
Heaven—of making their talk realistic. Steinbeck is inside the 
speech now and can lift it above itself without falsifying it. The 
words that George and Lennie are in the habit of using to vent 
their little dream of a place of their own are realistic enough, but 
they are also such as no one ever hears. Notice that George’s 
speech at such times becomes rhythmical—Steinbeck points this 
out—and that the whole conversation, which is repeated more 
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than once as part of the emotional pattern of the tale, is an es- 
tablished convention between him and Lennie, a formula, almost 
a litany. 


George’s voice became deeper. He repeated his words rhyth- 
mically as though he had said them many times before. 
“Guys like us, that work on ranches, are the loneliest guys 
in the world. They got no family. They don’t belong no 
place. They come to a ranch an’ work up a stake and then 
they go inta town and blow their stake, and the first thing 
you know they’re poundin’ their tail on some other ranch. 
They ain’t got nothing to look ahead to”. 

Lennie was delighted. “That’s it—that’s it. Now tell how 
it is with us”. 

George went on. “With us it ain’t like that. We got a 
future. We got somebody to talk to that gives a damn about 
us. We don’t have to sit in no bar room blowin’ in our jack 
jus’ because we got no place else to go. If them other guys 
gets in jail they can rot for all anybody gives a damn. But 
not us”. Lennie broke in. “But not us. An’ why? Be- 
cause .... because I got you to look after me, and you got 
me to look after you, and that’s why”. He laughed delight- 
edly. “Go on now, George”. “You got it by heart. You 
can do it yourself”. 

“No, you. I forget some a’ the things. Tell about how it’s 
gonna be”. 

“QO. K. Someday—we’re gonna get the jack together and 
we’re gonna have a little house and a couple of acres an’ a 
cow and some pigs and—” 

“An live off the fatta the lan’”, Lennie shouted. “An’ have 
rabbits. Go on, George. Tell about what we’re gonna have 
in the garden and about the rabbits in the cages and about 
the rain in the winter and the stove, and how thick the 
cream is on the milk like you can hardly cut it. Tell about 
that, George”. 

“Why’n’t you do it yourself? You know all of it”. 
“No... you tell it. It ain’t the same if I tell it. Goon... 
George”. 


When Steinbeck had written this book there was nothing between 
him and Tue Grapes oF WratH and so he wrote that next. What 
I mean is that in Or Mice anp Men he had at last discovered 
that he could let himself go in the common speech, the American 
vernacular, and could use it in a way that was both documentary 
and creative. Literary influences, especially the influence of the 
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literary language, had stood between him and this discovery 
hitherto. Now he was clear of them or nearly clear and could 
move unhampered. And so we find the spoken word at its best 
all over the Grares or Wratu. What should I quote? Casey’s 
funeral oration? 


“An’ I wouldn’t pray for an ol’ fella that’s dead. He’s 
awright. He got a job to do, but it’s all laid out for ’im and 
there’s on’y one way to do it. But us, we got a job to do, 
an’ they’s a thousan’ ways, an’ we don’t know which one to 
take”. 
Or Ma’s variant on this in her answer to Al’s question about Cal- 
ifornia? 


“Ain’t you scared it won’t be nice like we thought”? “No. 
No, I ain’t. You can’t do that. It’s too much—livin’ too 
many lives. Up ahead they’s a thousan’ lives we might live, 
but when it comes it'll on’y be one. If I go ahead on all of 
’em, it’s too much”. 

Or Tom’s home-coming? 
“T hope you’re dead sure of the way”, says Casy. “I could 


shut my eyes an’ walk right there. On’y way I can go wrong 
is think about her”. 


Or Casey again saying grace at breakfast? 


Seems like Jesus got all messed up with troubles, and He 
couldn’t figure nothin’ out, an’ He got to feelin’ what the 
hell good is it all, an’ what’s the use fightin’ and figurin’. 
Got tired, got good an’ tired, an’ His spirit all wore out. 
Jus’ about come to the conclusion, the hell with it. An’ so 
He went off into the wilderness. 


And so on all over the book. But there is more than this. Stein- 
beck is not content to keep the vulgar language for vulgar con- 
versation, using the polite language for the narrative parts, as 
he had done scrupulously in Tortitua Fiat. If you, examine the 
generalising chapters which alternate roughly with the story of 
the Joads you will find that to all appearances he sets out to 
write them in polite English but can’t keep it up. At the slight- 
est provocation he drops into the vernacular himself. So that 
before long you get whole chapters like the Seventh on the selling 
of old cars that are flooded with vernacular. Thus the vernac- 
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ular is not just used in its place but becomes or very nearly be- 
comes the speech-medium of the whole book. 

This is as far as we can go until Steinbeck takes us further. 
I submit that his performance thus far is good in proportion as 
he masters and relies on the commion speech. When he doesn’t 
use it at all his books are bad, when he does use it in its place, 
even tritely, his books are good, when he surrenders to it his books 
are inspired. His first success was due to a knack of speech, his 
great successes are a triumph of speech: in his last book, polite 
English very nearly goes overboard. 


III 


Now it stands to reason that this progress is not simply a 
feat of technique or assimilation. It may be possible for a writer 
to acquire the command of a vernacular not his own and use it 
successfully. Methodical realists must have done it. But this is 
a far cry from Steinbeck. Steinbeck obviously uses the vernac- 
ular from the inside, it is his vernacular, his power over it is the 
power of one who belongs to it and feels it as those feel it who 
use it in their daily lives. Without some closer bond, whether of 
sympathy or identity with those who have the common speech 
and nothing else, his achievement would be impossible. We know 
that he has worked a good deal with his hands. And if we didn’t 
know, we could infer it from his books. One indication among 
many that, when he writes about those less favoured than him- 
self, he knows and feels what he is talking about. 

Whatever we think of Tortitta Fiat Steinbeck makes it clear 
that he wrote it out of sympathy with his vagabonds and that 
his only quarrel was with those readers who laughed at them 
instead of laughing with them. Even here in this light book he 
raises the question of the social sympathies, referring in his 
preface to “the vulgarity of duchesses who are amused and sorry 
for a peasantry” and regretting that he had exposed his good- 
for-nothings to the smiles of the better-dressed. My own im- 
pression is that Steinbeck was a little to blame, the humanities 
of this book are not any too secure. If the author’s social sym- 
pathies had been awake all the time there are parts that might 
not have been written. Yet in the very best parts the fun and 
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the affection go together, as in the last chapter on Danny’s fune- 
ral. As always in this author the common speech is an exact clue 
to the sympathies. This is the only book in which he may be 
charged with playing a little precariously with the common speech 
and it is the only book in which he may be charged with playing 
a little precariously with his sympathies too. 

But nothing of this applies to the books that follow. If in 
the latest books there is a great leap forward in the command of 
the spoken word, so too in point of human sympathy. Tortitia 
Friar may be merely quaint at times but not George and Lennie, 
quaint as they might easily have been. The little situal of George 
and Lennie’s about a place of their own, in which Steinbeck 
makes the spoken word carry a far greater weight of meaning 
than he had attempted before, begins to play on the emotions of 
the whole community—except, be it noted, the two employers— 
Candy and Crooks and Curly’s wife are all quickly drawn into 
the orbit of Lennie’s dream. It is like a workers’ utopia, a revo- 
lution in its most innocent, incipient, primitive stage. And for 
the first time we find Steinbeck, as everyone must agree, putting 
his heart into what he writes. Thus it is in his socialism that he 
finds or begins to find himself. 

“Must you call it socialism”?, I was asked. And my answer is 
“No, you don’t have to, provided you recognise what Steinbeck 
says and means”. What he says is that at the very bottom of 
the social scale, at the level of Lennie, there can grow a nucleus, 
a focus, a gathering-point of thoughts and feelings and aspira- 
tions that make a new bond and a new beginning. “Must you 
call it class-feeling”?, someone might have asked. And my an- 
swer would again be “No, you don’t have to, provided you rec- 
ognise what Steinbeck says and means”. What he says is that 
only the down-and-outs, the dispossessed, can reach to the level, 
the bottom level, at which this thing begins. Anyone can qual- 
ify; he only has to lose everything he has. Steinbeck says this 
here as clearly as creative art can say it, and in THe Grapes or 
Wrath he says it again and much more explicitly, especially in 
that very outspoken chapter fourteen. Here the two books join. 

One man, one family driven from the land; this rusty car 


creaking along the highway to the west. I lost my land, a 
single tractor took my land. I am alone and I am bewil- 
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dered. And in the night one family camps in a ditch and 
another family pulls in and the tents come out. The two 
men squat on their hams and the women and children listen. 
Here is the node, you who hate change and fear revolution. 
Keep these two squatting men apart: make them hate, fear, 
suspect each other. Here is the anlage of the thing you fear. 
This is the zygote. For here “I lost my land” is changed; 
a cell is split and from its splitting grows the thing you hate— 
“We lost our land”. The danger is here, for two men are 
not as lonely and perplexed as one. And from this first 
“we” there grows a still more dangerous thing: “I have 
a little food” plus “I have none”. If from this problem the 
sum is “We have a little food”, the thing is on its way, the 
movement has direction. Only a little multiplication now, 
and this land, this tractor are ours. The two men squatting 
in a ditch, the little fire, the side-meat stewing in a single 
pot, the silent stone-eyed women; behind, the children listen- 
ing with their souls to words their minds do not understand. 
The night draws down. The baby has a cold. Here, take 
this blanket. It’s wool. It was my mother’s blanket— 
take it for the baby. This is the thing to bomb. This is 
the beginning—from “I” to “we”. 

You have the same argument at the end of the book whien a 
young woman, penniless, deserted by her husband, and just de- 
livered of a still-born child, gives her breast to a starving and 
dying stranger. You may call this forced, or you may call it an 
uncomfortable, recurrence cf the symbolism that plays such an 
awkward part in some of the early books, you may insist that 
it is in any case out of key with the rest of THe Grapes OF 
Wratnu. For our humanity and also for our discrimination this 
may be a faulty ending. It is a faulty ending, but the argument 
is clear. Indeed, it is only the force of argument that has drawn 
Steinbeck the writer into this artistic error. 

An error like this, coming as it does in so prominent a place, 
may serve to remind us that Steinbeck’s socialism is strongly in- 
stinctive and not always wedded to reason, as it will have to be 
if he is to develop it. That there is or was a division in his mind— 
not a division of opinion, but a division of approach—is clearly 
shown by In Dustous Battie, that chilly, doctrinaire but power- 
ful, book immediately preceding Or Mice anp Men. Steinbeck 
seems to have written this book somewhat in the spirit of Mac, 
the Communist and strike-leader in the story, who takes charge 
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of a child-birth with at least a partial eye to the prestige it will 
give him. Such passages may have their logic but logic is not 
what we look for from this author. Or Mice anp Men is at the 
other extreme. Its social argument springs from sources so ob- 
scure and irrational that it almost seems unpremeditated. I sus- 
pect that Steinbeck began by being interested in George and 
Lennie simply for their own sakes and then found the contagion 
of their dream spreading and involving others. How else could 
he have pulled off this astonishing book? Anyway it is easy to 
see that Or Mice anp MEN is just as emotional in the presenta- 
tion of its social ideas as its predecessor was rational. And while 
I think it will be agreed that Tue Grapes or WratTH eliminates 
this division and sets the whole man working, more books than 
one are needed before we can be certain that his position is con- 
solidated. Especially a position so bold. 

We are told that Steinbeck is now writing a novel about the 
Mexican peon. Not a theme that is likely to be taken up as an 
escape from socialism. And certainly a theme that will involve 
everything that has gone before. The prospect is exciting. Will 
he be able to lift the jargon of Tortitxta Frat or its Mexican 
counterpart out of low comedy and use it for his higher purpose? 
Will he be able to maintain and strengthen the balance he has 
so recently struck between his social thought and his social sym- 
pathies? The script he has since written for the film of THe For- 
GOTTEN ViLLaGE—a Mexican subject—is not in this sense informa- 
tive. 

But in Sea or Cortez, which comes after it and describes a 
biological holiday in the Gulf of California, there is enough con- 
fused thinking about war and politics to make one uneasy. For- 
tunately, this book is a collaboration; we are not under the 
necessity of taking it as pure Steinbeck. 

And—to ask another question, all these questions being really 
phases of one question—what will become, what has become, of 
the poet in Steinbeck? We have seen him from the beginning 
either venting this side of his nature or repressing it, but never 
ridding himself of it. Nor is he likely to rid himself of it. THe 
Grapes oF WraTH is, after all, not a piece of naturalism. And 
not exactly a novel. I know one reader of this book who, while 
entering deeply into it, was compelled to question the legitimacy 
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of letting the common people say things they never would say. 
In other words, he was applying the test of naturalism. In my 
opinion wrongly. Naturalism is there, but something else is there 
too. Throughout the book I find something rhythmical, some- 
thing repetitive, coming up through the words and lifting its nat- 
uralistic detail into a pattern that is not naturalistic. As in this 
passage from the cotton-picking chapter. 


The cars move to the cotton fields. The cotton camps set 
up. The screened high trucks and trailers are piled high 
with white fluff. Cotton clings to the fence wires, and cot- 
ton rolls in little balls along the road when the wind blows. 
And clean white cotton going to the gin. And the big lumpy 
bales standing going to the compress. And cotton clinging 
to your clothes and stuck to your whiskers. Blow your nose, 
there’s cotton in your nose: 


Perhaps that is why I feel all along that the book’s deeper affini- 
ties are not so much with fiction as with poetry and folk-lore 
and the oral literature of the Continent, with popular tales, work- 
ers’ songs, and even the spirituals. It is something of a folk- 
book. Chapter Twenty-Three nearly says as much. You may 
remember it. It is all about the tale-telling, the music, the sing- 
ing, the dancing of the migrant people. Listen to this both for 
style and content. 


A harmonica is easy to carry. Take it out of your hip 
pocket, knock it against your palm to shake out the dirt and 
pocket fuzz and bits of tobacco. Now it’s ready. You can 
do anything with a harmonica: thin reedy single tone, or 
chords, or melody with rhythm chords. You can mold the 
music with curved hands, making it wail and cry like bag- 
pipes, making it full and round like an organ, making it as 
sharp and bitter as the reed pipes of the hills. And you can 
play and put it back in your pocket. It is always with you, 
always in your pocket. And as you play, you learn new tricks, 
new ways to mold the music with your hands, to pinch the 
tone with your lips, and no one teaches you. You feel around 
—sometimes alone in the shade at noon, sometimes in the 
tent door after supper when the women are washing up. 
Your foot taps gently on the ground. Your eyebrows rise 
and fall in rhythm. And if you lose it or break it, why, it’s 
no great loss. You can buy another for a quarter. 


For me this is a key chapter and so is Chapter Twelve, telling 
of the journey and rejoicing in the place-names. 
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Clarksville and Ozark and Van Buren and Fort Smith on 
64, and there’s an end of Arkansas. And all the roads into 
Oklahoma City, 66 down from Tulsa, 270 up from McAles- 
ter. 81 from Wichita Falls south, from Enid north. Ed- 
mond, McCloud, Purcell. 66 out of Oklahoma City; El 
Reno and Clinton, going west on 66. Hydro, Elk City, and 
Texola; and there’s an end to Oklahoma. 
Add to this rhythm and repetition of words the larger rhythm 
of chapters alternately general and particular, alternately enlarg- 
ing the story and carrying it forward, and it becomes clear that 
Steinbeck is moving away from ordinary fiction and moving in a 
quite easy and popular manner in the direction of what I can 
only call epic. In its tendency, if not wholly in its performance, 
Tue Grapes oF WraTH is an epic. Not just because it deals 
with a vast narrative—Tolstoi did this in War AND Peace with- 
out writing an epic—but chiefly because it establishes or tends 
to establish a formal convention—rudimentary and monotonous 
perhaps—of the sort that older popular epics have always used. 
It does not follow then that the writer who goes over to the 
vernacular is thereby committing himself to naturalism, as many 
are apt to think. To go by Steinbeck it is the other way about. 
Only by turning to the vernacular is he finding the proper out- 
let for his poetic instincts. Instead of being antagonistic to each 
other, as it seemed at one time, Steinbeck’s concern with direct 
speech and his concern with the poetic are perfectly reconcilable. 
And more than reconcilable. The two go together and require 
each other, as if in a last analysis they belonged together and 
had their roots in one and the same soil. Probably he began 
to make this discovery in Or Mice anp Men, but it is in THE 
Grapes oF Wrath that he really turns it to account. Here, on 
the one hand, he has allowed the spoken word to invade his mind 
and almost crowd out the written; on the other hand, he has given 
free play to a poetic rhythm or convention which fashions some- 
thing large and at times heroic. It is this emergence of the 
spoken word in a heroic or epic form that seems to me to make 
the book significant both for Steinbeck and for the movement 
of literature today. 
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IV 


The notion that epic form can have anything to do with modern 
literature must be unpalatable to some. We have got into the 
habit of regarding “epic” as connoting all that is obsolete and re- 
mote, as something gone never to return. How often have we 
been told that the long poem, whether epic or not, belongs to the 
past and is not a suitable vehicle for modern thought? 

For my part, I have never been able to accept this view and I 
take pleasure in the thought that a recent work of literature that 
has proved itself so powerful should have this epic stamp on it. 
I should be prepared to argue that the epic form is old, not be- 
cause it is obsolete, but because it is fundamental. The old 
epics were not written because poets had not yet mastered the 
modern knack of stopping but because they were too close to 
the fundamentals of life and of society to have any choice in 
the matter. If our sense of life and of the structure of society 
becomes fundamental again, then the epic form is likely to assert 
itself again as the form most suited to the change of view. 

You may be tempted to say that it is arbitrary to try to fore- 
cast anything and that the direction of man’s creative mind is as 
unpredictable as the weacher. But we do know something of the 
kind of world now in the making; and, to this extent, we know 
something of its psychology and of the forms in which it will ex- 
press itself. To take one point only, but a cardinal point: We 
know, do we not?, that we are going to look more outside our- 
selves in fututz in our search for the truth? We know that it 
is going to be harder and harder to sit with our backs to the win- 
dow, looking in. We know, in other words, that the introspective 
writing, the introspective art, that has been so to the fore in re- 
cent generations, will not serve us much longer. Every thing in 
the world today thrusts our minds in the other direction—out- 
wards. 

That is why I believe in the epic as a form pertaining to today 
or tomorrow. The epic form seems to me inescapable because it 
is better suited than any other literary form to deal tangibly with 
the outer world of men and things, being able not only to talk 
about them, as other forms of literature do, but able also to build 
them into a structure and, at its best, build a world. Of all 
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forms of imaginative literature the epic is the most outgoing and 
it is the outgoing forms, I submit, that mankind will need. 

This applies everywhere, to all the arts, not just to literature. 
You have only to remember the name of that great North Ameri- 
can Orozco to see its application to painting. The most outgoing 
Dainter is the most truly contemporary and the most powerful. 
And the closest to folk-tradition. It is considerations and paral- 
lels like these that give Tue Grapes or Wratu its symptomatic 
importance. For all I have tried to do has been to analyse, with 
an eye to the future, tendencies already manifest in this work. 
Here for once—or should I say more clearly than in any other 
recent popular work of fiction?—some pressure (in this case it 
is a social pressure or the pressure of thought about society) in 
the mind of the author drove him to invest the narrative tradi- 
tion in which he was writing with a greater emotional force than 
it was accustomed to—a greater emotional force than its con- 
ventions allowed. A new convention, or a development of the 
convention, was needed and hence the new chapter structure and 
the new rhythms in the prose. If, in due course, Steinbeck or 
any one else feels a similar pressure or a stronger pressure, the 
modification of the form in this epic direction may be expected 
to proceed, carrying its public with it, possibly enlarging its pub- 
lic. That is how simple and untheoretical the whole matter is. 

But the pressure will have to come from life and not from 
letters, and it will have to come from a whole background of life 
and not from sudden events. Perhaps it isn’t so simple after 
all. I noticed only recently that the Lonpon Times Literary 
SUPPLEMENT was calling in one of its editorials for the 
writing of epics as the form now required. This editorial (Au- 
gust 31, 1940) speaks of “a return to a solidarity that provides 
an epic base”, it says that today “a writer without some element 
of epic is, it may be; a poor one”, and so on. It sounds all right. 
But you can’t switch writers off onto epics. You can’t turn T. S. 
Eliot into an epic poet by dropping bombs on him. It is a much 
slower business. Epic is not something you can call for: it is 
at most something you get. I doubt whether an epic poet could 
possibly arise out of the cultured English tradition, in which the 
sense of being separate and protected and shut off is or was until 
yesterday so very powerful. 
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Tue Grapes or WratTH, we must remember, is an American 
book and it has all the weight of an American and un-English 
popular tradition behind it. Walt Whitman is behind it—the 
poet who wasn’t an epic poet but feels like one. Abraham Lin- 
coln is behind it. It is not for nothing that the movie actor who 
excelled as Lincoln excelled also as Tom Joad. The popular song 
is behind it. The film of Tue Grapes or WraTH very appropri- 
ately added a folk-song refrain and introduced the Oklahoma 
song about corn bread and beans that Steinbeck managed not to 
quote in the book. I wonder he didn’t. A long genuinely demo- 
cratic tradition is behind it and with it, finally, a democratic 
tradition of speech. 

It is not easy to see how Tue Grapes or Wratu could have 
been written if the language had not been right for it, and the 
language could only be right for it if the attitude to it was right, 
and this involves the condition of society holding that attitude. 
Thus both the epic form in this book and the language of which 
it is made have their common origin, as I see it, in the popular 
background. And of these two the language is prior. The popu- 
lar life throws up a book like this by producing a condition in 
the language which invites it. Without that, the genius of the 
author would be unavailing. We can see that just enough of the 
old comprehensive democracy of the United States has survived 
to give Steinbeck, an educated man and once a University stu- 
dent, the freedom of its speech—the freedom to use the vulgar, 
the common, speech emotionally which English democracy has 
lost and cannot lightly recover. It is true that English writers 
and poets are falling back on the spoken word and drawing what 
they can of it into their cultured English, but they do not let 
themselves go as Steinbeck has done, they do not dig very deep. 
And there is something in the structure of English life that would 
greatly handicap them if they tried. 

We see in conclusion what an immense advantage the Ameri- 
can writer has and is going to have over the English in his ac- 
cess to a vernacular which he can use without patronising it and 
without loss of prestige, a vernacular in which he can go all out 
and be himself. The American language is beginning to profit 
creatively by the very elements in it that some would deplore. 
We would do weil to ponder this as we read Steinbeck and ask 
ourselves about the future of writing on this continent. 
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SIX DANCES FROM A RITUAL FUR SPRING 


I 
DANCE OF AWAKENING 


Now as the wings of butterflies caught in the eddying 
over roses of a fresh wind flutter 

eyelids noiseless in the hush as the falling from them 
of dew slight as showers of dust from moth 

wings or as the tremor of dawn hovering: 

now the stir quickens: from the earth beneath them 
the forms vague still through the mist take strength 
quiver like strings of lyres swept by 

fingers of steel like strings struck quicker and 

quicker like lyres shaken by the vehemence of wild metal 
fingers: (the mist is gone now and dawn 

comes): the figures distinct now are moving 

sporadic as seeds blown: ah the leaping 

of that lad: the girls rising: the incremental 

plucking of lyres: strings vibrant: fingers 

sweeping: the rush through the leaves of a strong thing: 


The dawn-glow stains the worshippers standing 
(the land under them purple) as through glass 
rose and ivory: they are poised and somewhat 
tense: their eyes are strange: their lips parted: 


II 
DANCE OF THE INCEPTION OF LOVE 


Now as blossoms of pears drift in silent 
sheathes from leaded boughs under the warm 
fingers of a breathing wind to the faint green 
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of grass below move the maidens shy 

as hyacinths pelted by insolent rain slow 

as the falling white of swan-feathers: (they are 
a ring shell-pink in the haze of dawn): 

the lads now are no longer immobile: the air 

is cool between eyes looking: the boys 

start from their places tense with looking move 
slowly over the sprouting grass around 

the motionless inner circle: (see: the dawn- 
glow is gone: through the willows comes 

the sun): the circles are broken now: like rivers 
cearching antiphonal over the continent drawn 
stream to stream in royal progress to resolving 
seas the lovers dance in cadenced phrase: 


The sunslight covers the lovers standing 

(the land under them green) in an endless chain 
bronze and white: they are poised and very 
young: their eyes are dark: their lips fresh: 


III 
DANCE OF THE UNVEILING OF MYSTERIES 


Now as the hooves of stallions flashing over turf 

or the pounding of surf lashing with pride the alien 

rock the pregnable cliff sound the lads 

lithe and quick in the games arm against arm 

flexed and taut leg against leg clean 

young gods in the strife and the girls behind them proud: 
the games are done now: a curious quiet 

pulses through the place of their dancing: as dreamers dazed 
by sleep the maidens move to the fore: veil 

after veil unloosed by subtle fingers turns 

like scent through the air heavy with the gold of the suns- 
light: (after dew has dried there is little 

freshness): hands jerk swiftly: buckles burst 

loose their hold and the lads too stand naked 

for the sun to see: the priests advance now: 
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like anthers laden with pollen sink the dancers 
in adoration before the chosen pair: 


The sunslight crowns the naked lovers 

(the land under them gold) caresses their flesh 

tanned and flushed: they are breathless and somewhat 
tense: their eyes are strange: their lips parted: 


IV 


DANCE OF COPULATION 


Now as poppies bent to earth under the 

weight of a demon wind laid by the avid 

hand low in the field lift at last 

like shredded disks of coral their eager heads 
seeking the madding sun trenchant through 
narcotic noon rise the dancers drugged 

as eaters of mandrake of mandragora 

sinuous as serpents moving in musk over stone 
ancient as wine eternal as mystery blcod: 
scimitars flash: the maidens sink beneath 

the ravaging sun: (noon now is rampant 
broods over the stamen the opening flower): 
flesh sears flesh: tension soars through red 
heat on falcon wings: the beak pries 

amuck: colors odors sounds beat 

upon swooning forms as wave on wave surges 
breaks falls dulls like poppies crushed: 


The noon-glare stains the out-stretched lovers 
(the land under them crimson) as through glass 
scarlet and gold: they are still and somewhat 
old: their eyes are shut: their lips bruised: 


V 
DANCE OF IDENTIFICATION WITH EARTH 


Now as marsh grass reeds quiver at the rush 
of mallard before the wind of wild duck 
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flying from north south start the lovers 

lying scattered as seed blown lost in a waste 

of sand: the stir quickens now: the lovers 

tremble as leaves trembie under the touch 

of a cold thing with the strength of the sap gone 

and the stem weakened: like leaves torn unmoored 
they seek leash-loose frantic the forgotten way: 
womb-cries cut the place of their search: like leaves 
they fall unanswered cover the ground: (with the coming 
of dew again there is freshness as shadows lengthen): 
see: now from the earth beneath them the lovers 

take strength rise on the swell of the earth-force 

tower over the grass under the trees 

leap dance possess the earth as lovers: 

hands lift high loam clay sand: 


The sunslight covers the lovers standing 

(the land under them green) as it covers earth 
gold and light: they are poised and somewhat 
young: their eyes are dark: their lips fresh: 


VI 
DANCE OF IMMOLATION 


Now as nascent clouds in april fuse 
like distant dreams recalled by the odor at dusk 

of magnolia-trees melt dissolve in rain 

falling to earth come the lovers together 

as showers of rain imperceptibly mingle with soil 
fecund and dark with translated leaves quicken 

the latent seed lifting as.a pool lifts 

up to the evening air: beauty covers 

the place like a flower moored in a stream its petals 
white and still over the ebb and flow 

like fire mirrored on a changing sea: (the sun 

is gone now: through the mystery of twilight comes 
the moon): forms indistinct now in the haze 

move up towards the moonslight rise on the wave of the mist’s 
lifting reach beyond the fringe of leaves 
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take the light as earth does reach outward 
touch with loam-stained hands the body of love: 


The moonslight covers the lovers standing 

(the land under them purple) as it covers earth 
silver and light: they are poised intense 

aware: their eyes are strange: their lips parted: 


by Haldeen Braddy 


ALTERNATIVE 


The bird that sits up in the tree 
Knows at least reality 

And may even dream he sees 
A nest in Spring among the leaves. 


We who walk upon the earth 

Weep at thought of death and birth 
And dream of only finding why 

There was ever earth and sky 


The bird cares not beyond that hour 
When there are worms he can devour, 
But man will feed upon the past 
And dream that death is not to last. 

















by Joseph E. Baker 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE 
‘NEW CRITIC’ 


R. JOHN CROWE RANSOM, in the winter issue of his 
Kenyon Review (1941), wrote an editorial praising his 

own circle of “new critics, who are the best yet known in our 
language.” Their work, he tells us, can be compared with “the 
new physics” and promises great things, “by comparison with the 
shapeless miscellany of all prior criticism.” What is it that gives 
a “miscellaneous” character to all criticism “earlier than the last 
two decades”—such relatively inferior stuff as that written by 
Aristotle, Dryden, Coleridge, Sainte-Beuve, Carlyle, Arnold, and 
Paul Elmer More? Chiefly the intrusion of morality into literary 
criticism, where, according to Mr. Ransom it is “particularly 
depressing”. Then he praises the “new critics” for “a sort of 
collaboration”. In a spirit of teamwork never before equalled in 
the history of criticism, the editor of the Kenyon Review writes 
for the SourHERN Review and vice versa, producing by this 
“strategy” a curious effect of echo that sounds almost like public 
acclaim. In the winter companion-issue of the SourHeRN Review 
is an article, by John Crowe Ransom, saying that, “The moralist 
critic is an impaired critic.” He wishes that Ivor Winters would 
“drop the business of the ‘moral evaluation’ and the ‘spiritual 
control’, Aesthetic experience is beyond good and evil... .” It 
is only theoretically, however, that Winters “subordinates the poetic 
interest to the moral.” (Note that for Ransom “poetic interest” 
excludes all moral interest, and contrast the phrase of a modern 
philosopher, “poetry, in the sense in which poetry includes all 
imaginative moral life.”) In Ransom’s view, “For the critic the 
moralities are the tares” which must be weeded out for the sake 
of “something very superior, structural analysis.” ‘This, we are 
told, is the real merit of Ivor Winters. Whatever his moralistic 
theory, in practice he rather aims at “a structural view of poetry... 
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This is to seek what I should think the most fundamental pat- 
tern of criticism.” Hence Winters can be included, after all, along 
with Ransom himself, and Cleanth Brooks, editor of the Souru- 
ERN Review, in the small band of “new critics”. 

In Ransom’s eyes it is to the great credit of his circle of contri- 
butors that on the whole “the new criticism has not been morally 
hypersensitive; it has tried to be a literary criticism.” It will be 
noticed that in the precious diction of this clique, all moral 
judgment—all moral interest—is excluded, by definition, from 
everything that can be called “literary criticism”. The great lit- 
erary critics of the past practically never even “tried” to write 
“literary criticism”! To return now to Mr. Ransom’s editorial 
in the companion-issue of the Kenyon, we read there that two 
“great recent schools of critics” have made the mistake of being 
morally sensitive, the Humanists and “the Marxists . . . neither 
criticism has much relevance to literature.” From the point of 
view of the “new” critics, there has been little literary relevance 
in English poetry and criticism since Milton, who was (a) a 
Moralist, (b) a Humanist, and (c) a Revolutionary Liberal. 
Worse, Milton did not know that a poem to be of any value must 
offer so many problems of structure that it can be understood only 
by “professional readers” in the academic Ivory Towers. Mil- 
ton, like such radicals as Shelley and Wordsworth and Sandburg, 
thought poetry could be relatively “simple” and “passionate”. 
But Ransom tells us now that “Poetry is beyond passion, it is be- 
yond even moral passion.” This is the “new” light—new to any- 
one who does not know the history of English or of American 
criticism (or of French or of German). 


II 


But I do not now intend to place this criticism in its historic 
context, in spite of the fact that Mr. Ransom makes historical 
claims every time he uses the word “new”. According to his 
followers, to relate a piece of writing to its background in social 
and intellectual history is highly irrelevant to an understanding 
of “literature as such”. I shall treat his editorial “as such”, abid- 
ing, so far as possible, by the rules of the game these “critics” 
play. The first rule of these New Reactionaries may be stated 
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thus: “Historical ignorance is aesthetic bliss”. And for the same 
reason I shall pass no moral judgment on Mr. John Crowe Ran- 
som, though his editorial is guilty of the sin of pride, at least. It 
will be more amusing, more “pure”, to make a slight “structural 
analysis”, and see what comes of it. 

Very near the end of this editorial, Mr. Ransom asks, “And 
what of the doctrines that philosophers, as aestheticians, have held 
about the nature of poetry?” Mr. Charles Morris, he says, is one 
contemporary philosopher who has “glanced intelligently at the 
arts”, and the result has been “no moral thesis”. “The moralistic 
view of art is the immoral recourse of thinkers with moral axes 
to grind, or it is the decision of harried and unphilosophical thinkers 
who cannot think of anything else to think.” (The diction is in- 
accurate here, but the “pattern” of this sentence might please 
a decadent taste.) I believe it is according to the rules of this 
game that we are to allow the writer his assumptions, even when 
he is making them unconsciously. But we are permitted to make 
them more explicit. Let us grant, for the sake of the argument-— 
pardon me, I mean for the sake of the analysis—that the doctrines 
of philosophers are of value to the critic. (Does the “new physics” 
ask any philosophers for “doctrines”, and intelligent glances, be- 
fore coming to its conclusions? But let that pass.) Now,—proceed- 
ing structurally—near the beginning of his article Mr. Ransom has 
said, “The only living major philosopher who can conduct a critic- 
ism seems to be Santayana.” Let us assume, then, that mere lit- 
erary men should learn about literary principles from contemp- 
orary philosophers, and that Santayana is our only important 
philosopher who is also a critic, the man of all men living who 
should have the Truth to teach the critics. What does Santayana 
say? Well Santayana is the “modern philosopher” from whom I 
quoted the reference to “poetry, in the sense in which poetry in- 
cludes all imaginative moral life”. But that is from his Reason 
in Reticion. Obviously, we are required to turn his Reason IN 
Art. There Santayana tells us that “any rational judgment on the 
beautiful must be a moral and political judgment, enveloping 





*They tolerate a kind of history of literary structures, and permit the ex- 
plication of ambiguities, even to the intrusion of facts the reader could not 
possibly be expected to know. Of this privilege I here avail myself, to the full 
extent. I think I am safe in assuming that this sort of thing is not what men 
who speak Engiish mean when they say “history”. 
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chance aesthetic feelings and determining their value. What most 
German philosophers,” he adds—and this is getting embarras- 
sing—, “have written about art and beauty has a minimal import- 
ance: it treats artificial problems in a grammatical spirit, seldom 
giving any proof of experience or imagination.” And he says, 
more definitely, 


To separate the aesthetic element, abstract and dependent as 
it often is, is an artifice which is more misleading than help- 
ful; for neither in the history of art nor in a rational estimate 
of its value can the aesthetic function of things be divorced 
from the practical and moral. 


In evaluating the intellectual structures behind Mr. Ransom’s 
critical conclusions, we should keep in mind these statements by 
Santayana: “criticism is an investigation of what the work is good 
for ... all criticism is therefore moral... Criticism... is a serious 
and public function ... nothing is really so poor and melancholy 
as art that is interested in itself and not in its subject.” Perhaps 
when Mr. Ransom constructed his editorial he was not thinking 
of these vigorous assertions by his philosopher-critic. Probably he 
dismisses Santayana’s early masterpieces as he dismisses all the 
criticism before 1920 and all the English poetry between Donne 
and T. S. Eliot. He does hint, in the editorial, that Santayana 
has probably by this time profited from the writings that have 
appeared in the Kenyon Review, the Yellow-Book discoveries of 
the “new” critics. But unfortunately Mr. Ransom cannot take 
that way out, for as late as 1930 Santayana published this state- 
ment: 


But in philosophy I recognize no separable thing called 
aesthetics; and what has gone by the name of the philosophy 
of art, like the so-called philosophy of history, seems to me 
sheer verbiage . . . I can draw no distinction—save for 
academic programmes—between moral and aesthetic values: 
beauty, being a good, is a moral good; and the practice and 
enjoyment of art, like all practice and enjoyment, fall within 
the sphere of morals. 


Though it is probably true that Santayana has himself retreated 
in the direction of the Ivory Tower, this statement is not much 
different from his earlier one that “Art being a part of life, the 
criticism of art is a part of morals.” I do not mean to hold up 
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Santayana as a model thinker about literature—it is Mr. Ransom 
who has done that. I am merely, after the manner of “new” 
Metaphysical critics, working out the ambiguities and implications 
of this prose bit by Mr. Ransom, aiming, as he would say, at 
“the most fundamental pattern” of his criticism. 

“It is mere barbarism,” says Santayana, “to feel that a thing 
is aesthetically good but morally evil, or morally good but hateful 
to perception.” If, at the bidding of the editor of the Kenyon 
Review, we go for instruction to “The only living major philosopher 
who can conduct a criticism”, we iearn just this: that the “new 
criticism” is “mere barbarism”. 


by Virginia Dunbar 


WORD TO JEREMIAH 


Struck to stone is the beautiful flock. 
The nightingales are turned to rock. 


Struck to stone are the virgins fair 
With golden arms and gleaming hair. 


And on the hills of wilderness— 
No human foot, nor hand, nor voice. 


No blood runs along the bone 
That has this day been struck to stone. 


O, Jeremiah, rest in peace, 
While we fulfill your prophecies. 


















by Earle Davis 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


The ancient Lutheran Seminary glowed with more than holy 
fervor that November; 

The high tide of the war was on the crest of Pickett’s charge; 
blood and brains were gone, 

But the bones were there; and now the North proposed to cover 
them with cemeterial pomp. 


Between his classes, young George Hanson walked the valley, 
reconstructed fact and fancy, 

Gloated vaguely over Lee’s defeat, stumbled over rags and rem- 
nants, wondered 

Why his God permitted men to fight and what the dead would 
think about in Heaven. 


War or no war, wild excitement filled his boyish heart when all 
the bands and Lincoln 

Came to town. The multitudinous seas of people surged in the 
tears of a nation’s sorrow 

Mingled with the froth of curiosity. Gettysburg was like a flood 

That almost sweeps away your home and loved ones. After 
all was over, men desired 


To see the water-marks, not reports of wasted Southern homes 
and fields. 


George hardly slept the night before; his circus-day emotion 
made him try to see 


The whole parade and still get to a front seat near the platform 
and the fresh-dug graves. 


His disappointment at the sight of Lincoln on a horse had changed 
to fascination 


As the presidential party waited for Everett, speaker of the day. 
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There Lincoln sat, white gauntlets and silk hat, long legs crossed 
and both feet flat on the floor; 

An ugly, homely, grotesque man of the people, believer in the 
ideal of leveling up, not down. 


George thought about the stories he had heard of Lincoln (that 
was in the second hour 

Of Everett’s speech); abolitionist, dirty-story-teller, amiable 
madman; 

He wondered whether Lincoln was a Christian, tried to trace 
the lines about the eyes. 

Afterwards he never could remember what the thin, high voice 
had actually said; 

The sonorous two-hour prelude effectually blotted out. . .. we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot 

Consecrate, we cannot hallow. ... the great task remaining 
before us....a new birth of freedom. ... 

The words were gone with the wind-swept currents of time, but 
George recalled the sudden shock of seeing 

On beyond the bony face a bullet-shredded sign still clinging 
to a tree 

Within the ancient cemetery which had sheltered normal death 
before the deluge. 

George supposed the sun had lighted up the spot about the time 
that Lincoln spoke; 

But incongruity imprints itself. It read: Fifty dollars fine for 
anyone 

Found shooting firearms in this cemetery. 











by Alfred Kazin 


VEBLEN AS ARTIST 


N 1919, when he had come to New York to lecture at The 

New School for Social Research and to write editorials for 
Tue Diat, Thorstein Veblen published a characteristic little 
essay in a proiessional journal in which he expressed the hope 
that the Jews would never form a nationalistic movement of 
their own, since that would be a loss to world culture. “It ap- 
pears to be only when the gifted Jew escapes from the cultural 
environment created and fed by the particular genius of his own 
people, only when he falls into the alien lines of gentile inquiry 
and becomes a naturalized, though hyphenate, citizen in the 
gentile republic of learning, that he comes into his own as a 
creative leader in the world’s intellectual enterprise. It is by 
loss of allegiance, or at the best by force of a divided allegiance 
to the people of his origin, that he finds himself in the vanguard 
of modern inquiry.” For the first requisite for constructive work 
in modern science, Veblen continued, is scepticism; the Jew, lost 
between the native tradition he has discarded and the Gentile 
world he can never fully accept, “is a sceptic by force of circum- 
stances over which he has no control. . . .He becomes a disturber 
of the intellectual peace, but only at the cost of becoming an in- 
tellectual wayfaring man, a wanderer in the intellectual no-man’s- 
land, seeking another place to rest, farther along the road, some- 
where over the horizon.” 

It was one of Veblen’s rare self-portraits. He put the matter 
a little portentously, as he did everything, half in jest, half be- 
cause he could not help it (a later generation, discovering that 
he often affected a witty pomposity, would think his prose noth- 
ing but elaborate impersonation); but he exposed the austerity 
and poignance of his intellectual career as few of his exegetes 
and literary admirers ever have. He was, in truth, an “intellec- 
tual wayfaring man and a disturber of the intellectual peace.” 
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His own generation thought him ridiculous or vaguely dangerous, 
when it did not ignore him; a later generation, having heard that 
his economic heresies have become commonplace, thinks of him 
chiefly as an economist who spent most of his time parodying the 
official prese of other economists and designing lugubrious epi- 
grams for clever intellectuals. As a phrase-monger for critics 
of the established order, Veblen has become a hero of the intelli- 
gentsia. As a Cassandra foretelling the collapse of the economic 
order in 1929, a satirist of the status quo and the conduct of the 
middle class, he has even appeared to be one of the most sub- 
stantial figures in the development of a native radicalism. But 
that is another phase of Veblen’s public reputation and the pub- 
lic legend which delights in his domestic eccentricities and has 
forgotten that he was one of the most extraordinary and tragic 
figures in the history of the American imagination. 

Professionally, Veblen was a leading figure in the destruction 
of classical economics in America and a post-Darwinian who 
adapted evolutionary insights and methods in every available 
social study to institutional economics. But he was also a Western 
writer with an agrarian background who belonged to Hamlin 
Garland’s generation and shared the problems of Theodore Drei- 
ser’s. He was a Norwegian farmer’s son who, like so many of 
his background, was half-destroyed by the struggle to attain self- 
liberation in the endless conflict with the hostile dominating cul- 
ture. Veblen was an alien twice over, for he was not only by 
every instiuct opposed to the “pecuniary culture” of the East, 
but to the native tradition and speech of his neighbors. He was 
not Norwegian, but his imaginative sympathies were linked to 
the parental culture; he was an American scholar and trained 
exclusively in America, but he spoke English always with a slight 
accent and wrote it always with more difficulty than his subse- 
quent literary admirers were to know. Until he went to school 
English had been a foreign language, and the young Norskie who 
scandalized the denominational world of Carleton College, Minn., 
in the eighties by championing Bjornson and Ibsen (and the 
Greenbackers), spent a good part of his life pottering at a trans- 
lation of the great Norwegian Laxdaela Saga. 

The conflicts in modern society, which Veblen was later to de- 
scribe so mordantly, made themselves felt in the tensions of his 
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own life and personality from the first. He was a solitary in 
every sense: an immigrant farmer’s son who was prodigiously 
brilliant but could not find his way; a child of the equalitarian 
and Populist ideas of his time and region who had no great love 
for farmers and only a vast contempt for contemporary provin- 
cial ignorance. He was not of the Gentile world of bourgeois 
culture and intellectual prestige, but he belonged in it; and it 
was already clear that he would not get too many of the Gentiles’ 
prizes. He was arrogant, lonely, curious, and difficult. When he 
went to Yale in the late eighties for his doctorate, he saw that 
the culture he needed was not a culture he could believe in. 
President Noah Porter, under whom) he studied, was intellect- 
ually feudal; the exponent of a culture that seemed irrelevant to 
Veblen’s absorbed study of the industrial culture that he had 
already learned to regard as the enemy of his mind and fortune. 
Yet when William Graham Sumner, under whom Veblen also 
studied, railed against Porter’s Graeco-Latin conception of a 
gentlemanly leisure-class education, he could not have known 
that to Veblen the authentic leisure class was the rising business 
class whose needs Sumner preached so warmly. 

For seven years after receiving his degree, Veblen searched 
fruitlessly for an academic post and lived among farmers in the 
Middle West. At thirty-five, after serving as a fellow at Cornell, 
J. Lawrence Laughlin engaged him to teach at the Rockefeller- 
endowed University of Chicago. Like Fuller, Dreiser, Herrick, 
and so many others of his realistic generation, Veblen had finally 
miade his way to “the cliff-city”, the great apex of the commercial 
spirit in America that was to furnish him with so many notes 
on the institutional habits of a profit society. The newly-opened 
university gave Veblen his chance and introduced him to a gifted 
group that included Albert Michelson, John Dewey, Jacques 
Loeb and George H. Mead among others. With its “oil bless- 
ings” from Rockefeller, its Baptist heritage, its gift of an ob- 
servatory from the notorious traction magnate, Charles T. Yerkes, 
(Dreiser’s Cowperwood), it was also an abundant source of 
evidence for a mind like Veblen’s. To deck out his university, 
President Harper had raided the academic halls of America of 
their best brains and most illustrious reputations; and with his 
shambling gait, his inscrutable but mocking foreignisms, his air 
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of failure, Veblen was a dubious asset. He was, as the Veblen- 
rans forget, a very bad and frequently inaudible teacher; but it 
is a matter of record that when a friend urged Veblen’s promo- 
tion (at forty-two he had barely attained the rank of instructor), 
President Harper replied that Veblen might leave if he wished; 
he “did not advertise the university”. It was not for nothing 
that when Veblen came to write Tue Higher LEaRNiING 1n AMER- 
ica (sub-titled 4 Memorandum of the Conduct of Universities 
By Business Men), he should have written of the relation of 
university teachers to the business man: “They have eaten his 
bread and it is for them to do his bidding.” Veblen’s bitterness 
and frustration were now to enter into the composition of his 
work. It was at Chicago that he composed his first great por- 
trait, written in fury and sardonic contempt, of the business cul- 
ture: Tue TuHeory or THE Lersure Crass. 


II 


Significantly, the book was immediately picked up by literary 
people; it was Howells who wrote the famous review that helped 
to make it famous. No other economist would have thought of 
writing the book; not too many economists at the moment trou- 
bled to read it. Yet for all its rhetorical tricks and ambitious 
literary manner, it was a purely professional work from Veblen’s 
own point of view. In his earliest essays, notably, “Why Is 
Economics Not an Evolutionary Science?” he had attacked classi- 
cal economics on the ground that it was preevolutionary in its 
method, artificial in its logic, and a “system of economic tax- 
onomy”. Drawing upon the radical psychological studies of 
William James, Jacques Loeb, and John Dewey, which had al- 
ready destroyed the mechanical antiquated psychology which 
buttressed classical economics, Veblen had become the principal 
exponent of a modern and genetic economics. Economics had too 
long been a pseudo-metaphysical study of Manchester “natural 





It was in this early essay that Veblen, appealing to his fellow-economists to 
modernize the classical] doctrine in the light of contemporary science and psy- 
chology, wrote of “the taxonomy of monocotyledonous wage-system and a 
cryptogramic theory of interest, with involute, loculicidal, tomentous and 
moniliform variants.” This was an early, and exaggerated, illustration of 
Veblenese. 
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law”. “In so far as it is a science in the current sense of the term, 


any science, such as economics, which has to do with human con- 
duct, becomes a genetic inquiry into the human scheme of life”, 
he wrote at this time. “Where, as in economics, the subject of in- 
quiry is the conduct of man in his dealings with material means 
of life, the science is necessarily an inquiry into the life-history 
of material civilization, on a more or less extended or restricted 


plan. . . . Like all human culture this material civilization is a 
scheme of institutions—institutional fabric and _ institutional 
growth.” 


It was this insight into the need for an economics that would 
constitute an “inquiry into the life-history of material civilization” 
that gave a design to THe Tueory or THE Letsure Crass and 
suggested the imaginative range and depth of Veblen’s mind. He 
had always been an omnivorous student of anthropology and 
social psychology, of folk habit and language (he had once seri- 
ously thought of devoting himself to philology). As an evolu- 
tionary economist, a student of contemporary material civiliza- 
tion in all its complexity, he could now freely study the bourgeois 
americanus with impunity and in the interests of a modern institu- 
tional economics. For as an anthropologist of the contemporary, 
an anatomist of society, an evolutionist who had synthesized the 
social studies, he could now legitimately describe his interpreta- 
tion of the history of civilization—a history of predation, con- 
quest and ostentatious leisure. Later, in books like Tue THeory 
or Business Enterprise and Tue Instinct or WorkKMANSHIP, 
this doctrine would develop into his famous doctrine that the in- 
dustrial skill that runs modern technology is opposed to those who 
draw their profits from it; that there is an inveterate conflict be- 
tween engineers and business men, efficiency and the profit svstem, 
the Veblens of this world and university trustees in general. 

The Veblen who had always been the great outsider, who as a 
cultural and social alien had alwdys been obsessed by cultural 
differences, now found that he could investigate them with pro- 
priety. The Veblen who “loved to play with the feelings of peo- 
ple not less than he loved to play with ideas,” could now adapt 
his contempt and hatred for the pecuniary culture to a playful 





*Wesley Mitchell. 
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“scientific” scrutiny. As an evolutionist, Veblen could now prove, 
as Allen Johnson once put it, that “the pirate chieftain of one 
epoch becomes the captain of industry of another; the robber 
baron levying upon peaceful trade becomes the financial magnate”. 
The introduction to Tue THeEory or THE Leisure Crass featured 
a solemn study of leisure-class habits among Eskimos and Japa- 
nese and Pacific Islanders; the subject was Dreiser’s Cowper- 
wood and Norris’ Octopus and David Graham Phillips’ Reign of 
Gilt. 

Veblen was, at bottom, not an anthropologist at all, and pos- 
sibly not as learned as his display of neolithic data seemed to 
indicate; but he could use anthropology as a form of malicious 
genealogy, and ethnology as a medium of protective coloration. 
He had no direct interest in the past; he always despaired of the 
future; but the material civilization of the present was his sub- 
ject, even his obsession; and he made the most of it. His great 
insight, and the one on which he literally deployed his fantastic 
erudition, was the realization that in the process of human evolu- 
tion the business man had become the archetype of modern 
Christendom. His learning became a series of illustrations by 
which to “prove” that the warrior of barbarism had given way 
to the priest and noble of feudalism only to yield in turn to the 
trader, the financier and the industrialist. Beneath the ferocious 
solemnity of manner and the humor that was only an exaggeration 
of a psychic habit, Veblen could now vent his hatred of modern 
capitalism on a study of the materialism that sustained it and 
the elaborate pattern of manners, dress, ritual, education, that 
illustrated its vulgarity and its greed. 

The satiric element in Veblen’s book is almost pyrotechnical in 
its elaboration; but the art in his prose has often been exagger- 
ated. The Veblen legend of a great prose craftsman stems from 
the fact that Veblen wrote a prose esthetically more interesting 
than most economists in America (not to forget literary histori- 
ans, political scientists and philosophers) have ever written or 
seem likely to; it has even thrived on the delightful irony that 
he must always seem imaginatively superior to many American 
novelists and critics. But the fact remains that he was as much 
the victim of his material as he was the master of it, and that the 
pains he took with his prose should not obscure the pain he can 
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still inflict on his readers. If he sought at times to outrage delib- 
erately, he succeeded too often without premeditation; though 
he loved to parody academic solemnity, it was his natural ele- 
ment. For though Veblen was an extraordinary phrase-maker 
and even an epigrammatist of superb wit, he was, as John Cham- 
berlain once said, not a good sentence-maker. The peculiar 
quality of his prose lies, like Dreiser’s, in the use he made of a 
naturally cumbersome and (despite its polysyllabic sophistica- 
tion) primitive medium. The ironist in Veblen, occasionally mad 
and often delightful, was always a little ponderous. He suc- 
ceeded too cften, as in his famous passage on “the taxonomy of 
a monocotyledonous wage-system”, by wringing academic jargon 
to death; but the humor was monstrously grotesque. Veblens’ 
trickery as a writer lay in his use of the “grand” style, but he 
did not choose it; it chose him. 

For Veblen was an alien; and like so many alien writers, he 
had a compensatory need (as he would have said) for formality. 
The deracinated always exaggerate the official tone of the race 
among whom they are living at the moment, and to no one could 
dignified circumlocutions have been so natural in the nineties as 
to a Norwegian farmer’s son moving in the company of aca- 
demic intellectuals who did not accept him. Veblen had that cer- 
tain pompousness of style, largely undeliberate, which has not 
yet ceased to be the mark of the professional scholar in America; 
in his early years it was an article of clothing like the Prince Al- 
bert coat, and in many respects resembled it. In a day when 
wild-eyed Populists wrote like Senators, and Senators talked like 
Shakespeare’s Romans, purity of style demanded a compelling 
direct interest in diction and rhythm which Veblen did not have. 
He often parodied the academic style, but with a suffering mis- 
chievousness that betrays the intensity of his exasperation. His 
leading ideas were brilliant intuitions, but he developed their im- 
plications slowly, so that the quality of his prose is often charac- 
terized by insensitiveness to proportion. Every style is an accu- 
mulation of psychic habits and records some organic personal 
rhythm; the Veblen who mumbled in the classroom those “long 
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spiral sentences, reiterative like the eddas”, as John Dos Passos 
called them, also mumbled in his book.’ 

From this point of view Veblen’s celebrated irony and prose 
devices do not appear any less skillful and amusing than wor- 
shipful admirers of his style have claimed them to be; they are 
merely one phase of his temperament and his powers as a writer. 
He used devices and played with grotesque phrases; he startled 
the reader into an awareness of the ties that exist everywhere in 
modern “material civilization” between new institutions and the 
use men make of them, between habits of work and prejudices 
of thought; but his style was not, as such, a pullover satiric style 
like Swift’s or the one Goldsmith employed in his Chinese let- 
ters. A satiric style is a dramatic characterization, an impersona- 
tion; Veblen’s verbosity was often painfully ingenuous. When 
he was ironic, as in a famous passage in Tue THEORY OF THE 
Leisure Ctass in which he disclaimed any invidious use of the 
word “invidious”, the humor was almost too palpable for com- 
fort. “In making use of the term ‘invidious,’ it may perhaps be 
unnecessary to remark, there is no intention to extol or deprecate, 
or to commend or deplore. . . .The term is used in a technical 
sense as describing a comparison of persons with a view to rating 
and grading them in respect of relative worth or value. . .,” etc. 
This type of bearish pleasantry appeared in his definition of lei- 
sure as connoting “non-productive consumption of time”, which 
was a hit, a very palpable hit indeed, and one that pointed up 
his satiric interpretation of leisure in modern bourgeois society. 

It may be true that Veblen’s solemnity of style was a medium 
of concealing his contempt for the pecuniary culture; but he did 
not conceal it, and it is an extremely simple and even sentimen- 
tal criticism which can suppose that Veblen did nothing but play 
the comedian for thirty years in a world that he found excruciat- 
ingly wretched. He had, admittedly, a masquerade; but it was 
a projection of desperation as well as a disguise. The native 
self, and the native prolixity, often stole through. For all his 





*Nothing illustrates so clearly the effect of his notoriously had oral delivery 
as his published lectures on Marxism, which he delivered at Harvard in 1906. 
“Tt is no longer a question of whether material exigencies rationally should 
guide men’s conduct, but whether, as a matter of brute causation, they do 
induce such habits of thought in men as the economic interpretation presumes,” 


etc. 
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labor, he seems to have had a lurking cynicism toward his own 
work, but it was an aspiration that had been disappointed. Veb- 
len’s view of the world was not only mordant; it was densely, 
ever. profoundly, tragic. As a satirist in Tue THerory oF THE 
Leisure Crass he could write with almost cheerful irony of the 
“peaceful”, the “sedentary”, the “poor”, whose “most notable 
trait” was a “certain amiable inefficiency when confronted with 
force or fraud”; but his obsession with the forms and honors 
of property did not, in later books, conceal his despair at their 
supremacy. 


III 


No one before Veblen had realized with such acuteness the 
monstrous conflict between what he called the instinct of work- 
manship and the profit motive; the conflict became the design 
he saw in modern life. In his mind the conflict was not be- 
tween capital and labor, but between capital and the intellectual 
elite which ran the profit system for capital and sacrificed itself 
for capital. He was never interested in the Marxian dream of a 
revolution by the working class; he had a certain contempt for 
Marxism, and thought of it as romantic and, in one sense, even 
unintelligible. The tragedy of that other class struggle, as Veb- 
len saw it, was that it could never be resolved. The engineers, 
the symbolic protagonists of a harmonious new world, could do 
nothing about it. In Veblen’s view, as Max Lerner has ex- 
pounded it, “man finds himself ever farther away from the sense 
of economy and workmanship and social order that his primitive 
instincts called for. And as if to deepen the irony of his position, 
every attempt that he makes to adjust himself rationally to the 
new conditions of life is doomed by the nature of his own institu- 
tions.” This dilemma had the ruthless severity of Greek tragedy, 
in which man, like Prometheus, has brought light to the world 
but must suffer for it. The interests of profit and the commu- 
nity, of industry and business, of skill and greed, were diverse. 
“Gain may come to [the business classes],”” Veblen wrote in THE 
Tueory or Business Enterprise, “whether the disturbance 
makes for heightened facility or for widespread hardship.” Mod- 
ern life had become petrified in institutional habits of waste and 
greed. Like Henry Adams, Veblen had a bitter respect for the 
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machine process; but he did not regard it as a literary symbol; 
it had become the focus of the modern tragedy. The machine, 
as Veblen was among the first to show, had its own rhythm which 
it dictated to men and compelled them to live by. The will 
rebelled, the machine persisted; the critical mind might quarrel 
with it, the body acquiesced. 

Only a thinker who had so pressing a need of social change 
could have brought so much passion to the doubt of its reali- 
zation. Veblen’s distinction as an American writer of his time 
was thus uniquely tragic. He saw what so few in his generation 
could ever see; yet he affirmed nothing and promised nothing. 
Lonely all through a fairly long life plagued by poverty, aliena- 
tion, ill health, he suffered even more deeply from the austere 
honesty of his vision. Applauded by Marxists for his attacks 
upon the status quo, he laughed at their optimism; he threw the 
whole weight of his life into his examination of the pecuniary 
culture, but bolstered its institutional vanity. He was a natural- 
ist, a more tragic-minded and finely conscious spirit than any 
novelist of the naturalist generation; his final vicw of life was of 
an insane mechanism, of a perpetual and fruitless struggle be- 
tween man and the forces that destroy him. Yet though he had 
what Dreiser and Crane and Norris so egregiously lacked, he 
was not their equal as an artist. He knew the rationale of every- 
thing where Dreiser, for example, has known only how to identify 
all life with the poignant gracelessness of his own mind; but he 
did not have the ultimate humility or enjoy the necessary peace. 
Veblen was an alien to the end, and the torment of his alienation 
is forever to be felt in his prose. 











by Paul Weiss 


CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE 


RAGMATISM has been termed the typical American phil- 
Pp osophy. And this it is in many ways and for many reasons. 
The first and most obvious reason is that it was originated and 
most thoroughly exploited by Americans. But perhaps more im- 
portant is the fact that it is the philosophy of James and Dewey: 
the most widely read and influential of our modern thinkers: the 
men who have left the greatest impress on our educational the- 
ories and programs. They have had this effect, of course, partly 
because they, more than any one else, despite their differences in 
temper and tempo, seem to have epitomized what we and others 
associate with the American spirit and American needs: a will- 
ingness to experiment, a faith in the power of democracy, a zest 
for the unpredictable, for the growing and the novel, and an in- 
terest in what is indigenous, fresh, and spontaneous. 

But there is today no one separate unique American outlook. 
Conservatives as well as liberals, traditionalists as well as pro- 
gressives, are equally part of the American scene and are equally 
representative of its spirit. Yet all of them can be said to be prag- 
matists in so far as they obtain their concepts from, and test them 
in, experience, follow the method of science rather than that of 
authority, and have faith in the power and value of cooperative 
action. 

A pragmatist is one who believes that ideas are hypotheses to 
be evaluated in terms of their practical effects in resolving prob- 
lems causing dissention and confusion. Pragmatism is a method, 
not a creed; an attitude, not a conclusion. It encourages diver- 
sity in point of view for the sake of a common end, not the solid- 
arity of a school for the purpose of sanctifying a private dogma. 
It may be said to be the American philosophy only in so far as 
“American” means an honest attempt to understand the future 
in terms of tentative, testable suppositions based on what has 
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happened in the past and is happening in the present—for the 
sake of a good that all are to enjoy. 

Many pragmatists, it is true, have used this doctrine to justify 
an attitude of resolute hard-headedness, and in order to eliminate 
the need for speculative and systematic thought. They have been 
largely responsible for the wide-spread belief that pragmatism is 
the theory that at once sanctifies the outworn virtues of hit-and- 
miss, and of private initiative, and worships at the altar of prac- 
tical success. If pragmatism be understood in those terms, Charles 
Sanders Peirce, the founder of pragmatism, was a most unprag- 
matic mortal. He was boldy speculative, painfully thorough and 
systematic, recognizing the value of sentiment and of ideas, vague 
or unclear. Nor was he a worldly success. He died in poverty, 
without academic honors, with hardly a disciple, the major portion 
of his works unpublished, his name unknown to most of the 
learned world and to the public at large. And this despite the 
fact that those who knew him had already called him the most 
original of American minds. And this despite the fact also that 
he was America’s greatest logician, that he has subsequently been 
hailed as the founder of the newest of sciences, the science of 
signs, and that he has been credited with brilliant anticipation 
of fundamental theories in modern logic, scientific method, and 
philosophy. America has always been negligent of its geniuses 
unless they have that divine gift of ready friendship and 
ebullient spirits so characteristic of William James, or have had 
the good fortune, like Willard Gibbs, to be conspicuously ac- 
claimed abroad. Though Peirce was known to be an excellent 
teacher and though some of his articles were epoch-making, he 
was permitted to teach but a few years. A good portion of his 
life was spent in making translations, writing reviews, working 
for dictionaries, and lecturing here and there when a better-estab- 
lished friend could urge his case. His life makes us more aware 
of the fact that a man of genius is likely to be eccentric, and that 
institutions should have sufficient pragmatic flexibility to accom- 
modate themselves to the unusual and revolutionary. It should 
be a time for us to remember that institutions should promote as 
well as preserve knowledge. 
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II 


Peirce had an excellent start. He was born in Cambridge, 
Mass. on September 10th, 1839, a member of that limited and ex- 
clusive group of fairly well-to-do New Englanders who, to them- 
selves and to others, represented the best American thought. His 
father, a professor at Harvard, was America’s leading mathema- 
tician of the time. William James was a boyhood friend; the late 
Justice Holmes was another. He was given all possible opportu- 
nities to grow, to experiment, to read; and he was trained and 
disciplined, in addition, by his father. Yet for all that, he was 
far from making a Phi Beta Kappa record at Harvard. His record 
for the four years was miserable. He was seventy-first out of a 
class of ninety-one. Apparently he could not prosper within the 
rigid confines of the curriculum of the time. However, he soon 
found his stride. Two years later he received an M.A. and the 
next year a Sc.s. in Chemistry, summa cum laude, the first of 
its kind. But an early marriage and divorce, and a departure 
from contemporary conventions, cut him off from a teaching post 
at Harvard, and therefore from many other institutions. He 
worked instead, for thirty years, in observatories and governmen- 
tal laboratories, measuring as precisely as was then possible the 
light of stars and the swings of pendulums. 

His work for the government was to him, perhaps, as it now is 
for us, not of paramount interest. During that period, however, 
he not only wrote and published all his important papers in sym- 
bolic logic and formulated his views on pragmatism, probability, 
and methodology, but gave one of his three sets of Lowell lec- 
tures, and taught at Johns Hopkins for five years. And then sud- 
denly in 1891 his career with the government ended, each dissatis- 
fied with the other’s concept of how careful experiments were to 
be conducted. 

Stocky, ambidextrous, dark bearded man with bright dark eyes 
he was, as James observed, a “queer being”. Peirce said, “Who 
could be of a nature so different from James as I? He so concrete, 
so living; I a mere table of contents, so abstract, a very snarl 
of twine.” More than normally arrogant, he had considerable so- 
cial charm. He could work twenty hours at a stretch on abstract 
and unworldly matters, yet found time to make himself a con- 
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noisseur of wines and cheeses. A patient and methodical scholar, 
he nevertheless could not be relied upon to keep his appointments; 
he was irregular in his hours, extravagant and highly emotional. 
A vivid and forceful writer, he was at times hopelessly obscure 
and cryptic, caught in the meshes of a newly concocted and per- 
plexing terminology. All his defects and aberrations were accent- 
uated upon his retirement. He became more and more impov- 
erished and asocial, emerging only occasionally in public, to the 
consternation of his few remaining friends, as an unkempt, irre- 
sponsible, difficult man. 

Though some of Peirce’s experimental work with the U. S. gov- 
ernment was noticed with approbation both here and abroad, and 
though it eventually helped place him in charge of governmental 
bureaus, none of it was revolutionary. As a laboratory scientist 
he was one of a multitude of careful workers who win an occa- 
sional note in a technical article, are admitted to a learned society 
or two and are then quietly and forever forgotten. It was not this 
work, but what he did in his spare time and after his retirement 
which revealed his genius, his fertility, and remarkable range. At 
his death in 1914, he not only had published papers on logic, sci- 
entific method, signs, metaphysics, telepathy, psychology, philology, 
astronomy, optics, and religion, but had written incisive dictionary 
definitions and articles on a wide gamut of topics, as well as re- 
views on works dealing with such matters as history, criminology, 
evolution, ethics, and aesthetics. He left behind many more un- 
published papers, as well as one complete and a number of un- 
completed books. 

Very rarely did he receive any encouragement. The first clear 
recognition of the importance of his work in symbolic logic came 
years after he had published his last paper in the field; his theory 
of pragmatism waited twenty years before James popularized (and 
incidentally Jamesified) ‘t; he could never find a publisher for 
his “Grand Logic”, an epochal work at the time. It apparently 
takes a long time for truly original ideas to find their way in the 
world. In fact, some of his decidedly original ideas have not yet 
received an extended analysis or evaluation. Peirce seems never 
to have been dismayed. He said himself that he had the persist- 
ence of a wasp in a bottle. Ignored and isolated, he wrote his two 
thousand words daily, with extreme care, weighing each word in 
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the light of its history and in terms of its context. Often after he 
had completed a manuscript, he would set it aside to rewrite and 
again rewrite the whole from beginning to end. He kept up this 
reformulation and rewriting, this relentless self-criticism and per- 
petual re-analysis even at the close of his life when his pen was 
almost beyond his control. His last manuscripts with their trem- 
ulous script, each letter formed despite his hand, bear evidence 
of his indominatable preoccupation with ideas. 


Ill 


A selection from Peirce’s works fills six large volumes’. Prag- 
matism is but a facet of it, and not the most important. But his 
formulation of that doctrine perhaps provides as good an oppor- 
tunity for touching on his fundamental views as any other. For 
him pragmatism was essentially a method for making ideas clear, 
a principle in logic, teaching us how significant definitions are to 
be made. No.concept, says Peirce, is indefinable; if it were, we 
could never say what it meant. And if we attempted to define it 
in terms of the concepts that can be deduced from it, we would 
but repeat the very thing that we were endeavoring to understand. 
We learn nothing by defining a fat man as that which is at once 
human and fat. To get the meaning of a concept we must under- 
stand what it implies in practice, conceive what bearing it has in 
concrete experience. A fat man is one who cannot run as rapidly 
as he might, whose appetite is usually larger than the normal, who 
swings the pointer of a scale further than most, who must have 
his clothes measured to order if they are to fit. And if two ex- 
pressions refer to that which has the same actual consequences, 
they must be said to express precisely the same concept. Thus 
to say that “the fat of a man is his excess weight” and that “the 
fat of a man causes his excess weight” is to use two forms of 
words for the same thing, since there is no difference in their ex- 
perimental implications. 

Reference to concrete experience is necessary if we are to dis- 





*Cottectep Papers, Charles Sanders Peirce, edited by Charles Hartshorne and 
Paul Weiss, 1931-5, Harvard University Press. The first volume is an epitomiza- 
tion of his entire system; the second presents his theory of signs and scientific 
method; the third and fourth contain technical papers; the fifth is devoted to 
pragmatism; the sixth deals with his cosmology. 
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tinguish feelings from ideas and are not to take every difference 
in meaning. What Bridgman, the experimental physicist, de- 
scribes as the method by which Einstein revolutionized modern 
science is the method Peirce first formulated and analyzed in 
1878. But the theory has implications which scientists and many 
pragmatists have not recognized. The pragmatic theory entails 
the doctrine that universals are real, that ideas are embodied in 
things. Since you cannot get meaning for an idea by referring it 
to that which has no meaning, experience must have some mean- 
ing of its own. This meaning experience obtains through its 
embodiment of a purpose or ideal which welds it together into a 
significant unity. The meaning of a concept, for Peirce, is in its 
practical effect as exemplifying a permanent truth and a goodness 
eventually available to an “unlimited community of free men”. 
Taken in this sense, pragmatism is an instrument for social re- 
form as well as for intellectual clarification. But even with this 
addition, it is incomplete. It requires supplementation and mod- 
ification, since it cannot handle such ideas as God, immortality, 
potentiality and eternity. These do not have the kind of prac- 
tical effects required by the theory. But within its limits, it still 
has a fruitfulness of which we today have not yet taken full ac- 
count. 

Compressed within Peirce’s account of pragmatism are theo- 
ries regarding the nature of the ineffable, the factual, and the ra- 
tional. This triad of categories provides a clue to Peirce’s charac- 
teristic views in every domain. Peirce means by the ineffable, 
sheer feeling, e.g. of joy or freedom. According to him, every- 
thing intelligible has a side where it is free; where it is a mere 
ineffable potency, something by itself. Everything intelligible 
has a factual side as well, one where it is blindly opposed to other 
things, reacting to them, as for example, in a causal situation or 
in one of constraint. And then there is a rational side, providing 
the connection between the ineffable and the factual, typified in 
meaning, continuity, and generality. These three factors recall the 
Hegelian and Marxian thesis, antithesis and synthesis, except that 
Peirce has no use for the fatalism inherent in such views, nor did 
he believe that the thesis inevitably gave rise to the antithesis and 
together with it occasioned the synthesis. 

These three elements are, for him, the analytic components or 
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categories which he characteristicaily named Firstness, Second- 
ness, and Thirdness to keep them free of all extraneous considera- 
tions which more concrete terms would have introduced. Stated 
baldly in this abstract way, his view has a capricious, valueless, 
even fictitious, look. But Peirce did not apply his categories in 
any mechanical manner. They enriched his insight in many do- 
mains. “Continuity represents Thirdness almost to perfection. 
Every process comes under that head. Moderation is a kind of 
Thirdness. The positive degree of an adjective is first, the super- 
lative second, the comparative third. All exaggerated language, 
‘supreme’, ‘utter’, matchless’, ‘root and branch’, is the furniture 
of minds which think of seconds and forget thirds. Action is sec- 
ond, but conduct is third. Sympathy, flesh and blood, that by 
which I feel my neighbor’s feelings, is third.” He used his cate- 
gories as hypotheses, checked them again and again by experi- 
ence, and came out as a consequence with some of the most signal 
and exciting discoveries in recent thought. Through their aid he 
freed himself from the deterministic physics, the associational psy~ 
chology, the Aristotelian logic, the mechanistic cosmology, and 
the individualistic sccial theories which dominated the thought of 
his day. For him, these are views which exaggerate the factor of 
Secondness and ignore the obtrusive and more interesting facets 
of Firstness and Thirdness. 

Determinism pretends to be a theory warranted by science; but 
it is criticized every day by the results discovered in the labora- 
tory. The great weakness of determinism is that it cannot ac- 
count for Firstness, the source of the variety of the universe, the 
novelties of existence, and as a consequence is forced to deny the 
facts of observation. “Try to verify any law of nature,” Peirce 
maintained, “and you will find that the more precise your observa- 
tions the more certain they will be to show irregular departure 
from the law.” There is for Peirce an indeterminancy in things, 
an element of spontaneity and chance, manifesting itself unpre- 
dictably—a view which has striking similarities to the conclusions 
wrested decades later from quantum mechanics. Determinism 
also neglects the Thirdness in the Universe, the fact that laws 
are in, not over or outside of, the things they are supposed to reg- 
ulate. A scientific law is a kind of habit in things. Since no 
habit is as yet completely rigid, no law can be said to be unalter- 
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able. Laws for Peirce change and evolve. Since habits mechan- 
ize the spontaneous, and since there is a perpetual increase in 
habit-taking, the history of the universe for Peirce is a progres- 
sive movement from the indeterminate to the determinate, from 
mind to matter, from random variety to integrated unity. 

Sheer matter would be mind hide-bound with habits. But there 
is no such matter in existence as yet. The very colors that we 
perceive are indices of the Firstness ingredient in things, of their 
sporadic character, producing unpredictable variety. To perceive 
is in a sense to sympathize, ‘to feel with’ the objects which lie 
beyond us, to reach towards their inward, ineffable feeling or in- 
dividuality. We can know the world because its traits are analo- 
gous to our own. This is a view which has been independently 
elaborated with great effect by Whitehead in recent times and has 
received an illuminating development in the hands of Charles 
Hartshorne. Feelings are combined through Thirdness. By vir- 
tue of that continuity which is Thirdness at its best, they infect 
one another to form clusters or ideas. Corresponding fo their 
continuity is the habit-taking process of protoplasm and bits of 
organisms. Everything begins sporadically and unpredictably, 
then reacts blindly to other sporadic occurrences and progress- 
ively merges with them in a continuum. Only then does it become 
both intelligible and existent. 

In this epoch there is still some modicum of freedom in the uni- 
verse and some degree of attained continuity. Nothing is com- 
pletely isolate or absolutely other than the rest. Each has con- 
nections with others and merges into them. The color scarlet is 
like the blare of a trumpet; both are arbitrary divisions within 
an existing continuum of feelings. Every atom takes account 
of the nature of the others; every fact is part of an order, increas- 
ing in rationality and value. As a consequence, no rigid deduction 
from the past is possible; the only method of empirical discovery 
is the method of probabilities. 

Despite forced retreats here and there, our dominant views to- 
day are still somewhat like those against which Peirce reacted. 
We are inclined towards nominalism and mechanism, still over- 
emphasizing facts, experience, and struggle. Peirce’s philosophy 
offers one way by which we can accept this aspect of reality and 
yet find a place for life and freedom on the one hand, and for value, 
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purpose, and meaning on the other. To take advantage of his in- 
sights, it is not necessary to subscribe entirely to his optimism, his 
belief in progress, or his faith that an absolute truth and perfec- 
tion are ends towards which we are jerkily but gradually moving. 
In fact, it would be unPeircean to adopt any of his theories un- 
critically, as truths beyond the cavil of a doubt. He himself took 
them to be highly fallible suggestions, and all that he ever asked 
was that others take them seriously and subject them to test and 
criticism. Those who have looked at him in this light have found 
him to be the most powerful of modern catalysts, freeing them 
from beliefs which are as untenable as they are stale, and extend- 
ing the imagination far beyond the prejudices which dominate 
our day and his. Through them Peirce is today exerting an in- 
fluence greater than that which he had when he was alive. 

Though Peirce had a preference for the element of Thirdness, 
I think we must look at him as essentially a First. He is, in fact, 
one of the clearest cases of sheer Firstness in the history of 
thought. Unpredictable, fresh, alive, spontaneous, his primary 
function has been, and undoubtedly will continue indefinitely to 
be, that of a source of ideas powerful enough to withstand the 
brutalities of existence and valid enough to make possible a some- 
what closer approach to a universal and lasting truth. 














by George Scarbrough 


PORTRAIT OF A NEIGHBOR 


I saw the man come looking through my trees, 
As if he’d lost a thing and hoped to find 

It somewhere thereabout. He stopped and stared 
Around him in a puzzled way, and all 

The time he had an air of listening, 

A way of setting out his ear for sound, 

As if he feared surprise. I kept my peace 

Among the scrubby cedars, curious now 

To see what he would do, to let his strange 
Behaviour turn itself upon my mind. 

His knees were wet and black from touching mould— 
The kind that’s found against the top-soil—and 
His hands were stained from scratching in the leaves: 
This much I saw from where I stood concealed. 
But I had yet to see his face, which he 

Kept turned against me, listening in the wind. 

I watched him kneel and rake about the ground, 
His eyes close to his hands, as if to make 

Sure nothing went unseen. A muttered word 

Of anger and impatience broke the quiet 

Depth of the wood. He stood up quickly, then 
Came quickly toward me, listening as he came, 
The white blur of his face assuming form 

And shape as distance lessened, till it showed, 
Familiarly, the face of Wilbern Stone, 

The dim-wit of the neighborhood, the fool 

Of all who knew him. Fear seized on me then. 
I’d always spoke him kindly when we met, 
Which was not often, for I turned aside, 

When I could do it quietly, to escape; 

But on those times I’d seen him, there were things 
Alive inside his eyes that were not well: 

Sharp, angry things that blazed with blue swamp light, 
That burned with blue chain-lights in seeping oil 
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On water; old and hating things that took 

The guise of blubbery laughter and a word 
Half-formed inside his slender, stalky throat. 
No one but I took notice of these things 

And kept away from him. The others found 

In him a source of laughter, not a threat, 

And kept him cursing them with wordless oaths, 
Or sobbing out his tuneless, grieving laughter, 
Because they laughed at something he had not 
Half-understood. 





Fear took me, then, and held 
My heart stock-still a moment when I saw 
The face of Wilbern Stone come through my trees. 
I stood inside the cedars’ heavy boughs, 
Colder with fear than I had ever been 
Before. Again, he dropped upon his knees 
And searched, this time so close I saw the strange, 
Mad color of his eyes. He tore the leaves 
Away with angry fingers, and his eyes 
Burned blue and turquoise, black as moonless nights. 
He flung the stcnes and broken sticks away. 
A match sang on his boot-sole, and he kicked 
The heavy leaves together to make heaps 
For better burning. Suddenly, he stooped 
Among the smoke and flame, and in his hand, 
When he stood up, beast-wonder on his face, 
A long, thin knife flashed briefly in the light. 
Wiping the blade upon his sleeve, he looked 
Once at the edge and felt it with his finger, 
Laughing as I had never heard him laugh, 
A yelled, triumphant sound that shook the leaves 
Above him with its terror. He was gone, 
A slender mad-man, down the Sewee trail. 


I worked an hour against the leaf-fire, then 
Making no headway, hurried down for help. 

I told them, when they asked, I dropped a match 
Into the leaves myself. There was no need 

At all for me to tell them otherwise. 














by Robert Daniel 


JEFFREY AND WORDSWORTH: 


THE SHAPE OF PERSECUTION 


“Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.” 


—Motto of Tue Epinsurcn Review. 


“s RANCIS Jeffrey, the greatest of British critics”, he was 

FE called by Lord Cockburn, his friend and biographer. Pre- 
sumably no-one not moved by personal devotion would go quite 
so far, nor will Jeffrey ever recover the esteem he enjoyed in his 
hey-day as editor of Tue EpinpurcuH Review,—and yet we have 
seen him emerge from the eclipse that began to obscure his fame 
soon after he died in 1850. Beginning with Saintsbury, a suc- 
cession of writers have maintained that in most of his judgments 
he was correct; and that as to the others he was at all events 
sincere, even though political prejudice swayed him and the leg- 
acy of good taste and decorum from the previous century clouded 
his decisions*. 

The discussion has naturally hinged on the diatribes against 
Wordsworth’s poems, the famous four articles to which every 
writer about Jeffrey must recur again and again. Saintsbury, 
who considered Jeffrey’s critical judgments “weighty”, declared, 

... I do not think that when Jeffrey . . . actually perpe- 
trated such almost unfcrgivable phrases as “stuff about danc- 
ing daffodils,” he was speaking away from his sincere ccn- 
viction." 

Paul Elmer More, having in mind the review of THe Excursion 
among others, maintained that “most, not all, of the things he 





*When this article was in the press, Mr. Russe!l Noyes, of the Indiana Univer- 
sity, brought out his interesting monograph, WorpsworrTH AND JEFFREY IN 
Controversy. Though his study is from a different standpoint and more 
extensive than mine, Mr. Noyes likewise dep:ores the current consideration cf 
Jeffrey. particularly as it relates to his essays on Wordsworth. 

*George Saintsbury, Essays in Encutsu Lrrerature, 1780-1860 (London, 
1890), pp. 118 and 133-4. 
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condemned were worthy of condemnation”; and Joseph M. Beat- 
ty portrays Jeffrey as an apostle of common sense, saying that the 
criticism of Tue Excursion “is, in the main, upheld by the judg- 
ment of other critics.” 

Let us concede at once that we today find Jeffrey’s disparage- 
ment of this poetry more congenial than did Wordsworth’s Vic- 
torian idolaters, who consequently regarded Jeffrey as a danger- 
ous blunderer and a scurrilous advocatus diaboli, bent on exclud- 
ing the Sage of Rydal from his well-merited sainthood. To us as 
to Jeffrey the verboseness, the labored simplicity, and the system- 
mongering in Wordsworth’s poetry are its pest and bane, and 
we second Jeffrey eagerly when he writes, 


we only beg, that we may have these nobler elements of his 

poetry, without the debasement of childish language, mean 

incidents, and incongruous images.’ 
But with the rehabilitation of Jeffrey there have sprung up errors 
that make it hard for us to see him as he really was—a repre- 
sentative literary man of his age, the age of what we know as 
the Romantic Movement. He was not a belated neo-classicist, 
he was not interested in literature to the exclusion of everything 
else, and he was not above being swayed in his judgments by 
personal and other ulterior motives. The notions about Jeffrey’s 
criticism of Wordsworth that this article seeks to confute may 
be listed as follows: 





*Paul Elmer More, Tue Demon or THe Assotute (Princeton, 1928), 
Joseph M. Beatty, Jr., “Lord Jeffrey and Wordsworth,” PMLA XXXVI 
(1923), 227. For the “eighteenth-century legacy” see Newman Ivey White, 
Tue Unextincuisnep Heartn (Durham, N. C., 1938), Introduction, pp. 13-14. 

*Tne Epinsurcnh Review XIX (1812), 375 (authorship: Lord Cockburn, 
Lire or Lorp Jerrrey with a Selection from his Cozrespondence, 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1852], I, 422.) There are two main authorities for the author- 
ship of the artic.es in the early Epinsurcu: the list appended to Cockburn’s 
Lire and W. A. Copinger, On THe AuTHoRsHIP oF THE First Hunprep Num- 
BERS OF THE “EpinsurGH Review” (Manchester, privately printed, 1895.) L. 
H. Buckingham has shown these to be fairly reliable, though not entirely so, 
in his unpublished dissertation in the Yale University Library, THe AvuTHor- 
SHIP OF THE First Twenty-Five Numpers oF THE EprnsurcH Review. Un- 
fortunately this work stops at the number for October 1808. Among Bucking- 
ham’s other sources may be mentioned the “Silliman MS..” also in the Yale 
Library. Jeffrey’s authorship is of course established for those articles. such 
as the reviews of THe Excursion and Tue Wuite Doe or Ry stone, that he 
reprinted in his ContrisutTions To THE Epinsurcu Review. 
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(1) that Jeffrey hated Wordsworth’s politics, 

(2) that he hated poetical innovators, 

(3) that he was right about Wordsworth’s poems, 

(4) that he was wrong, yet wrote distinguished criticism 
while expressing his mistaken judgment, 

(5) that he expressed his real opinion of Wordsworth’s 
poems. 


II 


What supposedly did Jeffrey dislike in Wordsworth’s politics; 
conservatism or radicalism? Read the review of Tuaxasa in the 
first Epinsurcu and you find Wordsworth censured along with 
Southey for his “splenetic and idle discontent with the existing 
institutions of society”; but read that of Memortiats or a Tour 
ON THE ConTINENT twenty years later and you find him scorned 
as a government hireling because he held a position as Distribu- 
tor of Stamps.‘ Jeffrey, of course, was a Whig reformer per ex- 
cellence; and it must have soon become evident to him that he 
and Wordsworth shared a discontent with many of the same “in- 
stitutions”—such as the rotten conditions of the workmen in the 
fast-growing industrial centers. At any rate, he did not raise the 
question of Wordsworth’s politics in his three most important 
articles on Wordsworth’s poems: the reviews of the Poems, IN 
Two Votumes (1807), of THe Excursion, and of THe Wuite 
Doe or Rytstone. In spite of the contradictory remarks just 
quoted—or indeed partly because of them—political difference as 
a reason for Jeffrey’s hostility must be left out of consideration. 

For the belief that as a belated neo-classicist he disliked Ro- 
mantic poetry and hence Wordsworth’s poetry—mistaken though 
this belief can be shown to be—Jeffrey’s writings afford more 
evidence. In the review of THaxasa, already mentioned, he cen- 
sured the novelty of the style on the grounds that poetry had 
its standards fixed long ago, “by certain inspired writers, whose 
authority it is no longer lawful to call in question”; and he con- 
cluded his attack on the Poems, In Two Votumes by exhorting 
Wordsworth to “transgress the laws of that school which he would 
fain establish on the ruin of all existing authority.” 





‘Tue Epinsurcu Review I (1802), 71 (authorship: Buckingham, op. crr., 
II, 506); rp. XXXVII (1822), 450 (authorship: Cockburn, op. crr., I, 424). 

"Tue Epinsurcu Review I (1802), 63; rr XI (1807), 228 (authorship: 
Buckingham, op. cir., II, 520.) 
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In view of these quotations no-one would deny that Jeffrey 
used “authority”—the neo-classical argument—against the Lake 
poets, just as he used political arguments when expedient. But 
too many of his essays, too much evidence of all sorts, point to 
the fact that he was fully aware of the poetical revolution that 
had occurred, and that he delighted in it. A favorite of his was 
William Cowper, not least because he credited Cowper with burst- 
ing open the prison that had closed round English poetry. He 
wrote no fewer than three encomiums of Cowper, and each time 
pointed to his revolt from neo-classical models as his great 
achievement. “Cowper had many faults, and some radical de- 
ficiencies;—but this atoned for all,” is representative.° Only a 
year after he had denounced Southey for flouting “authority,” 
Jeffrey exposed his real attitude towards the eighteenth-century 
models when he congratulated Cowper for doing the same thing. 
The passage deserves quoting at some length: 


Our poets had become timid and fastidious, and circum- 
scribed themselves both in the choice and the management 
of their subjects, by the observance of a limited number of 
models, who were thought to have exhausted al! the legiti- 
mate resources of the art. Cowper was one of the first who 
crossed this enchanted circle . . . he passed from the imita- 
tion of poets, to the imitation of nature . . . He took as wide 
a range in language, too, as in matter; and, shaking off the 
tawdry incumbrance of that poetical diction which had nearly 
reduced the art to the skillful collocation of a set of ap- 
propriated phrases, he made no scruple to set down in verse 
every expression that would have been admitted in prose, 
and to take advantage of all the varieties with which our 
language could supply him.” 


For “Cowper” can we not read “Wordsworth”? Jeffrey knew 
Wordsworth desired to reform the language as well as he knew 
Wordsworth desired to reform the factories, but he would not 
admit either the one or the other. 

One set of quotations makes Jeffrey a neo-classicist, the other 





‘Tue Epinsurcn Review XVIII (1811), 282-3. Showing the importance 
Jeffrey attached to these articles, and his lasting approval of them, he reprinted 
them all when at the close of his career he published a selection of his writings: 
Francis Jeffrey, Conrrizutions To THE EpinpurcH Review. 4 vols. (London, 
1844), I, 166 and 395-413; II, 293-4. 

"THe Epinsurcw Review II (1803), 81. 
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makes him a Romanticist; but the further you read in his essays 
the less doubt remains that he was in and of his century. The 
Essays on ... Taste of the Scottish aesthetician Archibald Ali- 
son, if accepted, undermine the foundations of neo-classical theo- 
ry; Jeffrey accepted them. His admiration for Keats, Shelley, and 
Byron is well known: though in his eight reviews of Byron’s 
poems he sometimes objected to Byron’s morals, he never cavilled 
at his aesthetics; but the moral tinge places Jeffrey the more ob- 
viously in the nineteenth century. One great accomplishment 
of his age was the revival of interest in the Jacobean dramatists; 
Jeffrey had a hand in it, as witness his enthusiastic review of 
Weber’s edition of Ford’s plays. No intransigent neo-classicist 
could have affirmed that the Romantic poets ranked “with a 
much higher order of poets than the followers of Dryden and 
Addison.” Jeffrey affirmed it. 

Indeed, one need hardly go outside the reviews of Wordsworth’s 
poems themselves to suspect that Jeffrey had some motive more 
obscure than a mere reactionary dislike of his contemporaries’ 
poetry. The personal tone of the attacks—the aspect of Jeffrey’s 
style that attracted most attention then, as it does now—suggests 
a particular hostility rather than an incompatibility of basic the- 
ory. In a moment of rare candor, while reviewing Wilson’s IsLE 
oF Paxms, he stated what can be shown to be his actual attitude: 


We have the greatest respect for the genius of Mr Words- 
worth, and the most sincere ®éneration for all we have heard 
of his character . . . We do not want Mr Wordsworth to 
write like Pope or Prior, nor to dedicate his muse to sub- 
jects which he does not himself think interesting.’ 


If this passage does embody the real attitude, then the “eight- 
eenth-century legacy” as a reason for Jeffrey’s attacks can, along 
with the political motive, be consigned to oblivion. And meagre 





*Jeffrey reviewed Alison in Tue Epinsurcn Review XVIII (1811), 1-46 
(Contrisutions I, 3-78.) The reviews of Byron are listed in Jerrrey’s Lit- 
ERARY CriticisM, ed. D. Nichol Smith, p. 178n. The review of Keats is in 
THe Epinsurcu Review XXXIV (1820), 203-13. Jeffrew never reviewed 
Shelley, but see Cockburn, op. cit., I, 369. The review of Weber’s Forp, which 
includes a survey of the entire Jacobean drama, is in Tue Epinsurcu Review 
XVIII (1811), 275-304. (Conrrisutions II, 284-314.) For the quotation, see 
Tue Epinsurcu Review XVIII (1811), 283. 

"THe Epinsurcuy Review XIX (1812), 374 (authorship: Cockburn, op. 
cm., 1. 422.) 
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as the biographical materials are (for Cockburn gives us only 
the public figure) they eloquently support the contention here 
advanced that Jeffrey’s contumelious reviews masked a genuine 
admiration. Long before he had written any of the passages 
quoted above, on 21 March 1799, when the Lyricat Batiaps 
were but five months old, Jeffrey was describing his reading in 
a letter to a cousin. “I have been enchanted,” he wrote, “with 
a little volume of poems, lately published, cailed ‘Lyrical Bal- 
lads’... .”” When Jeffrey damned Wordsworth, and talked 
about authority, and radicalism, and conservatism, he was going 
on the principle that any stick will do to beat a dog. 

Jeffrey apparently made little effort to conceal from his con- 
temporaries the discrepancy between his private and public 
opinion, for many of them left records of it. The testimony of 
his friends and fellow-Scots naturally carries more weight than 
that of the Lake poets, his victims; but what his enemies main- 
tained was sooner or later confirmed by his intimates. Southey 
and Coleridge, with their usual acumen, pointed out not only the 
discrepancy but also one of the main reasons for it. Southey 
wrote: 


What I condemn in him is, a habit of speaking of books 
worse than he thinks of them,—because ill-natured things 
are said with better effect than good-natured ones, and liked 
better; and for the sake of selling his Reviews he often 
abuses books in print which he makes no scruple to praise 
in conversation. But his praise and his censure are alike 
haphazard and worthless.” 


Southey presumably had in mind the treatment his own poems 
had undergone; but Coleridge brought the same accusation 
against the reviews of Wordsworth. The stinging indictment of 
the EpinsurcH in the Brocrapuia Lireraria repeats Southey’s 
explanation of Jeffrey’s attacks, and adds another motive which 
became increasingly important as the bitterness of the feud in- 
tensified. Coleridge: 


I myself heard the commander in chief of this unmanly war- 





*Charles Morehead, Memortats or THE Lire AND Writincs oF THE Rev. 
Rosert Moreneap, D. D., (Edinburgh, 1875), p. 102. 

*To Charles Danvers, 7 Nov. 1805. SeLecrions FROM THE Letrers oF Ros- 
ert Soutuey, ed. John Wood Warter. 4 vols. (London, 1856), I, 345. 
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fare make a boast of his private admiration of Wordsworth’s 
genius. I have heard him declare, that whoever came into 
his room would probably find the Lyrical Ballads lying open 
on his table, and that (speaking exclusively of those written 
by Mr. Wordsworth himself) he could nearly repeat the 
whcle of them by heart. But a Review, in order to be a 
saleable article, must be personal, sharp, and pointed: and, 
since then, the poet has made himself, and with himself all 
who were, or were supposed to be, his friends and admirers, 
the object of the critic’s revenge—how? by having spoken 
of a work so conducted in the terms which it deserved !” 


Inaccurate as Coleridge was, his account of this incident is sup- 
ported by the fact that he related it to Henry Crabb Robinson 
shortly after it occurred. “ Crabb Robinson likewise recorded Jef- 
frey’s having confessed to John Wilson that he attacked Words- 
worth “not because he himself thinks lowly of him, but because 
the public think lowly of him.” The Diary also tells with some 
satisfaction of its author’s retort when Jeffrey made the same 
revelation to him: 


... when he said, “I was always an admirer of Wordsworth,” 
I could not repress the unseemly remark, “You had a singu- 
lar way of showing your admiration.”” 

This remark is a mild version of what Wordsworth and his 
friends were constantly saying about Tue Epinsurcu Review; 
and Jeffrey’s pique at his victims’ contempt for him—as Cole- 
ridge observes in the passage just quoted—is an important reason 
why the attacks became increasingly malignant. No doubt many 
of these remarks reached Jeffrey, even before they began to ap- 
pear in print. In 1808, for example, Wordsworth wrote to Scott, 
who was in Edinburgh, with the hope that his letter would be 
passed on: 


I had before skimmed over, some time ago, what he had 
written in the article on Thalaba. I then set him down in my 
mind a poor creature, and he has in this last performance 





4S. T. Coleridge, Biocrapuia Lireraria, ed. J. Shawcross. 2 vols. (Oxford, 
1907), II, 129. 

“Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary, Reminiscences, AND CORRESPONDENCE, ed. 
Thomas Sadler. 3 vols. (London, 1869), I, 304. 

24 Oct. 1814. Henry Craps Rosinson on Books anp Tuer Writers, 
ed. Edith J. Morley. 3 vols. (London, 1938), I, 151. 
5 April 1835. H.C. Robinson, Diary, ed. Sadler, III, 6s. 
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[the review of Wordsworth’s Poems] shewn himself so ut- 
terly contemptible that I should not have adverted to him 
at all had it not been that I am writing to one personally 
connected with him. ... If Mr J. continues to play tricks 
of this kind, let him take care to arm his breech well, for 
assuredly he runs desperate risque of having it soundly 
kicked.”* 


From this time on in his correspondence Wordsworth fulminates 
against the “stupid nonsense” of the “coxcomb” and “dunce.”” 
Probably Jeffrey heard of these things; at any rate, in 1816 
Wordsworth spoke out publicly against him for his article on 
Burns. This prose tract does not mince words, nor can it have 
left Jeffrey in any serious doubt of his adversaries’ esteem for 
him. After referring to him as an “infatuated slanderer,” Words- 
worth pronounces the attack of Burns to be the “trespass . . . of 
a mind obtuse, superficial, and inept.”” Excerpts cannot do 
justice to a pamphlet disclosing a genius for invective that Jeffrey 
himself might have envied. 

It is pleasant to read the evidence of Jeffrey’s tenderness and 
sensitivity to such rebuttals, and certainly they did nothing to 
mitigate the violence of his replies. In the same year, 1816, he 
congratulated Wilson on being “free from the paltry spite and 
fanatical reprobation with which, like other fierce and narrow- 
minded sectaries, they [the Lakers] think it necessary to abuse 
all whose tastes or opinions are not exactly conformable to their 
own.” The review of Scott’s Tares or My Lanptorp carries an- 
other gratuitous side-swipe, in the same tone of injured virtue. 


The temper of his writings, in short, is precisely the reverse 
of those of our Laureates and Lakers, who, being themselves 
the most whimsical of mortals, make it a conscience to loathe 
and detest all with whom they happen to disagree, and la- 
bour to promote mutual animosity, and all manner of un- 
charitableness among mankind, by referring every supposed 
error of taste, or peculiarity of opinion, to some hateful cor- 
ruption of the heart and understanding.” 





78 Jan. 1808. Tue Letrrers oF Witttam anp Dorotuy Worpswortn, 
1806-1820, ed. Ernest de Selincourt. 2 vols. (Oxford, 1937), I, 458d. 

“Tprw., I, 240; II, 620, 622, and 633. 

*William Wordsworth, A Letrer to A Frienp oF Roserr Burns (London, 
1816), pp. 30-31. 

“Tue EpinsurcH Review XXV! (1816), 476 (authorship: Cockburn, op. 
. I, 423); Tue Epinsurcn Review XXVIII (1817), 195 (ContrisuTtions 
III, 439-59.) 
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These passages substantiate Coleridge’s charge already quoted 
from the Biocrapuia LirerariA, which appeared just at this time 
(1817); and his contention that Jeffrey was not stating his real 
opinion of Wordsworth was a commonplace among those who 
knew Jeffrey personally. John Gibson Lockhart charged that the 
object of the critic had become not to help the reader understand 
the work under consideration, but “merely to make the author 
look foolish,” and that such “evil fashions” were “far more owing 
to the prostitution of the exquisite talents of Mr Jeffrey, than 
to any one cause whatever.”” Lockhart’s father-in-law, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, likewise distrusted Jeffrey; for at the time Tue Lapy 
or THE Lake appeared, Scott, though neither an enemy of Jef- 
frey nor a Lake poet, evidently felt some apprehension about how 
the EpinsurcH would handle his poem. In a letter to his friend 
Ellis he wrote, 


I don’t know what turn the Edinr. Reviewers will take—Jef- 
frey is said in private to talk very highly but that is no rule 
for his public criticism for I[’ve] seen him weep warm 
tears over Wordsworths poetry & you know how he treats 
the poor Balladmaker when he is mounted into the Scorner’s 
chair.” 


It is well known that the Edinr. Reviewers relied on the Scorn- 
er’s chair as a consistent and settled policy, for reasons that will 
shortly be discussed. The opinion of Sydney Smith, co-founder of 
the Review and Jeffrey’s intimate, may therefore be considered 
the most arresting of all. He had reproved Jeffrey before for 
being so censorious; and on being sent the number for November 
1814, though professing to know nothing about Wordsworth’s 
poetry he entered a vigorous objection against the review of Tur 
Excursion. “. . . do not such repeated attacks upon a man,” 
Smith demanded, “wear in some little degree the shape of per- 
secution ?”™ 





*FJohn Gibson Lockhart,] Perer’s Lerrers to His Kinsrotx. 3. vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1819,) II, 131. In “Remarks on the Periodical Criticism of Eng- 
ON Lockhart again defended Wordsworth from Jeffrey, terming Jef- 
frey’s attacks “trivial and self-complacent abuse.” (Biackwoop’s Macazine 
II [1818], 676.) 

*6 July 1810. Tue Letrers or Sir Watter Scott, ed. H. J. C. Grierson. 
12 vols. (London, 1932-7), XII, 324. Despite the coolness over the review 
of Marmion, Scott consistently refers to Jeffrey as his friend; see rp1., II, 
116; IV, 155, ET PASSIM. 

“Lady Holland, A Memorr or tHe Rev. Sypney Smit. 2 vols. (New 
York, 1856), 13, 123. See also p. 33. 
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Ill 


In this remarkable letter Sydney Smith was protesting against 
a carefully thought-out policy that he had himself in all likeli- 
hood helped initiate. Although in his persecution of Wordsworth 
Jeffrey enjoyed finding an outlet for his vivacious style and talent 
for ridicule, the men who founded Tue Eprnsurcu Review had 
a far more practical motive when they adopted as its motto 
“Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.” As Jeffrey observed 
to Scott, “The Review, in short, has but two legs to stand on. 
Literature no doubt is one of them: But its Right leg is Poli- 
tics."* The Review, in short, carried slashing articles because 
such articles would sell it, and thereby propagate its political 
ideas. And to see the Lake poets butchered to make a Scottish 
holiday became one of the public amusements of the era. 

That the Edinburgh reviewers consciously intended to make 
art the handmaiden of politics is an inference, but what went on 
in their minds is plain from Jeffrey’s letters. Writing to one of 
his important contributors, Francis Horner, at the close of the 
first year, he discussed their policy in a general way, and con- 
cluded: 


. as he understands the subject, and hates the author, I 
have a notion he will make a good article of it. We must 
abate something of our general asperity; but I think we 
should make one or two examples of great delinquents in 
every number, &c.™ 


Jeffrey took the motto of the Review seriously; he was running 
no risk of being condemned by acquitting the guilty. His verdict 
against the Lake poets was prepared in advance of the trial, for 
three years before the appearance of Wordsworth’s Poems, 1N 
Two Votumes he wrote, 


When will Wordsworth and Southey come forth? I shall 
try to give you a little pointed criticism then.” 


The attitude of THe Epinsurcu Review towards the Lake 
poets was fixed in Volume I, Number 1 by Jeffrey’s review of 





*Jeffrey, Conrrisutions, Preface, I, xix. 

“Cockburn, op. crt., II, 86. 

™To Horner, 5 Aug. 1804. Memoirs anp CorresronpEeNce oF Francis Hor- 
wer, M. P. 2 vols. (London, 1843), I, 257. 
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Tuatasa, and nothing they did would change it as long as Jef- 
frey remained the editor. The history of this article is the his- 
tory in a short space of the entire war on the Lake poets. 

Jeffrey was made editor because he had had experience as a 
reviewer for THe Montuty Review; and one of his contribu- 
tions to it had been a short notice of Southey’s poem, THALABA.” 
This he rewrote for the new magazine; and, mindful of its motto, 
changed his verdict from moderately favorable to bitterly ad- 
verse. Evidently the difference reflected the difference between 
the policies of the two magazines, rather than a change of Jef- 
frey’s opinion. In the Monruty he declared that THaasa, in 
spite of numerous faults, gave “ample and decisive proofs of the 
author’s genius and capacity for poetical impressions”; in the 
EpinsurGH he summarized Southey’s talent thus: 


. .. he seems to want vigour for the loftier flights of poetry. 
He is often puerile, diffuse, and artificial . . .” 


Besides illustrating Jeffrey’s tendency to disingenuous asperity, 
this article deserves attention because in it he hit upon the fer- 
tile notion of a “sect” of poets—the Lake school, he would dub 
it later—composed of Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
“Lambe”. It was not long before he began interchanging them: 
blaming one for the faults of another, and infuriating them gen- 
erally by submerging their individualities in a figure of speech. 
The article also contains a characteristic inconsistency or two, 
which as usual are masked by the nervous vivacity of Jeffrey’s 
writing. The style is blamed for violating the “standards fixed 
long ago, by certain inspired writers”, and, a little further on, 
sneered at for being an imitation of Cowper’s. But, as we have 
already seen, Jeffrey lavished every kind of praise on Cowper 
for liberating English verse from these very standards.—He cites 
the Preface of the Lyricat Bauxaps to justify his accusation 
that the sect prefers “meanness and insipidity” of language, and 
couples with this his objections to the choice of vulgar characters. 
“Poverty makes men ridiculous,” he remarks, forgetting for the 
moment the reforms he stood for and his great admiration for 





*Cockburn, op. crt., I, 128; Tue Montuty Review, ser. II, XXXIX (1802), 
240-51. 
*Ipip., 251: THe Epinsurcu Review I (1802), 83. 
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George Crabbe. In reviewing Crabbe’s Poems six years later he 
will commend it for “exhibit[ing] the common people of Eng- 
land pretty much as they are,” and disparage Wordsworth be- 
cause his rustics are not sufficiently realistic.® 

It is enough to mention here some of the contradictions in Jef- 
frey’s attacks on Wordsworth. The inconsistencies that are 
characteristic of his writings in general have been remarked 
before.” 

The review of THAasBa is more significant as an attack on 
Wordsworth than an attack on Southey, for Jeffrey declares that 
the generalizations about the sect scarcely apply to him— 


. if we were in want of examples to illustrate the preced- 
ing observations, we should certainly look for them in the 
effusions of that poet who commemorates, with so much 
effect, the chattering of Harry Gill’s teeth, tells the tale of 
the one-eyed huntsman ‘who had a cheek like a cherry,’ and 
beautifully warns his studious friend of the risk he ran of 
‘growing double.” 


Many of Jeffrey’s charges against Wordsworth begin in these 
observations. Some he abandoned, others reappear again and 
again. The review of Poems (1807) reiterates his objections to 
the “school,” and points to it as a source of Wordsworth’s faults. 
The review of Tue Excursion repeats the charge that the style 
is derived from Cowper, and ridicules it for being prolix and 
prosaic. The Pedlar comes in for a generous helping of scorn 
because he is a “vulgar character,” and Jeffrey wonders if Words- 
worth’s doctrines improve when spoken by one “accustomed to 
higgle about tape, or brass sleeve-buttons.’”™ 

If Wordsworth read these reviews the most exasperating thing 
about them must have been Jeffrey’s pretense that they were 
meant to be helpful. In an elaborate figure of speech he por- 
trays himself as a kindly physician who administers nauseous 
but salubrious doses to his patient, Wordsworth, in order to cure 
him of the disease of system-mongering. Coupled with this is an 


*Ipip., XII (1828), 133. Jeffrey reprinted all four of his articles on Crabbe: 
Conrrisutions III, 2-101. 

*C. T. Winchester, A Grour or Encuisu Essayists oF THE Earty NINeE- 
TEENTH Century (New York, 1910), pp. 15-16. 

“Tue Epinsurcu Review I (1802), 68. 

“Ipw., XI (1807), 214 (Buckingham, op. cit., II, 520); XXIV (1814), 1-30. 
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affectation of despair. Thus the review of the Poems is avowedly 
written to “accelerate” its unpopularity, that Wordsworth may 
be “persuaded to abandon [his peculiar] plan of writing,” and 
promises that if the volumes do not sell their author will be left 
to the oblivion he has earned. The sale was negligible;* yet no 
sooner had Wordsworth produced his next poem, THe Excur- 
sion, than Jeffrey returned to the assault. This review is surely 
the last: “The case of Mr. Wordsworth. .. ,” Jeffrey announces, 
“is now manifestly hopeless; and we give him up as altogether 
incurable, and beyond the power of criticism.”” A year later, 
however, THe Wuite Doe or Rytstone appeared, and so did 
an attack on it by Jeffrey.“ Long before he had written his 
fourth and final denunciation of Wordsworth, in 1822, it had be- 
come plentifully evident to their contemporaries—at any rate— 
that Jeffrey was not a physician but a tormentor; that these peri- 
odical visitations wore “the shape of persecution.” 

Were Jeffrey not widely admired today, it would be an exag- 
geration to say that this persecution pursued Wordsworth beyond 
the grave. In any case it pursued him after Jeffrey had resigned 
the editorship of Tue Epinspurcu Review. In that year Jeffrey 
was persuaded to republish four volumes of his essays under the 
title of ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE EpinBuRGH Review, and in them 
he included his reviews of Tue Excursion and Tue Wuirte Doe, 
together with a somewhat apologetic prefatory note. 


I have spoken in many places rather too bitterly and con- 
fidently of the faults of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry [it begins] 
. . . If I were now to deal with the whole question of his 
poetical merits, though my judgment might not be substanti- 
ally different, I hope I should repress the greater part of 
these vivacités of expression... .* 


He attempts to anticipate the objection that to reprint them is 
hardly to repress them, by saying that though an admirer of 
Wordsworth he wishes to show which faults of his poems he can 
never condone. But even setting this point aside, we should ex- 


Wordsworth, Letrers, ed. de Selincourt, I, 213, 295. 

“THe Epinsurcu Review XXIV (1814), 2. 

“Ipw., XXV (1815), 355-63 (Ccntriputions III, 269-79.) For the review 
of Memoriats oF A Tour on THE ConTiINEeNT see THE Epinspurcu Review 
XXXVII (1822), 449-56 (Cockburn, op. cit., I, 424.) 

*Contrisutions III, 233n. 
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pect Jeffrey if he revised the articles at all to moderate the tone 
of levity by which Wordsworth was so much harassed. Collating 
the review of Tue Excursion with its reprint shows that far from 
erasing any of his “vivacités of expression,” he added some new 
ones. 

The changes that Jeffrey made are of three kinds. The first, 
changes in his own words, is the least important. For example, 
in 1814 he wrote, “What but the most wretched and provoking 
perversity of taste...” In the reprint this sentence becomes, 
“What but the most wretched affectation, or provoking per- 
versity of taste .. .”” Obviously the five or six changes of this 
sort make little difference in the tone of these passages, which 
was abusive anyway; but they are straws that show the state of 
Jeffrey’s feelings at the time he was preparing the reprint. 

The second kind of change is a good deal more striking. It 
consists of lavishly italicizing words and throwing in exclamation- 
points, as after the famous opening words, which now read, “This 
will never do!” But the treatment is most effective satirically 
when applied to quotations from the poem. There are at least 
thirteen exclamation-points and twenty italicized words and 
phrases that were not in the article in 1814; and the result, in 
making the expression of the lines seem strained and shrill, may 
be gauged by the foilowing examples: 


(1) 
There did he see the writing/—All things there 
Breath’d immortality, revolving life 
And greatness still revolving; infinite! 


(2) 

—“List !—I heard, 
From yon huge breast of rock, a solemn bleat! 
Sent forth as if it were the Mountain’s voice! 
As if the visible Mountain made the cry! 
Again!”—The effect upon the soul was such 
As he express’d; for, from the Mountain’s heart 
The solemn bleat appear’d to come!” 


“Tue Epinsurcw Review XXIV (1814), 30; Conrrisutions III, 267. 

(1) Tue Excursion I, 227-9; p. 13 of the review; p. 248 of the reprint. 
(2) THe Excursion IV, 402-8; p. 16 of the review; p. 252 of the reprint. 
The exclamation-points after List and Again are Wordsworth’s. Jeffrey added 
those after voice and cry in 1814, the rest in 1844. 
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The third novelty of the reprint is that to it Jeffrey added a 
running title at the top of each page which is intended to sum- 
marize the matter of the page. Since not every part of the arti- 
cle is derisive, neither is every title; and it must be left to the 
reader whether the mocking ones would not be more striking. But 
such ones as the following hardly suggest a Jeffrey repenting of 
his asperity: 

The Excursion—its doctrines sound and trite. 
Flat and affected homeliness. 


Wordsworth—prosy and obscure. Verbose and 
emphatic commonplaces. 


Wordsworth—the stream of life! Corner seats— 
and babyhouses !* 


These parting shots from the aging Jeffrey cannot, of course, 
be due to his desire to increase the circulation of the Review; 
and the tone of the prefatory note suggests that he has by now 
mellowed enough to forget the sting of Wordsworth’s replies to 
his sarcasms. The principal cause is rather to be sought in Jef- 
frey’s temperament, a cause that doubtless operated at all times 
during his career. This was his incurable love of poking fun at 
the authors he reviewed, or, as Scott expressed it, his “instinctive 
passion for hunting down the bards of the day.”” What game 
other than certain passages in Wordsworth’s poems could have 
better gratified this passion—unless, perhaps, a truer sports- 
man might have preferred a less easy quarry? 


IV 


When the point is established that Jeffrey was not sincere in 
disparaging Wordsworth’s poems, but was damning them for 
various ulterior motives, it becomes pointless to examine these 
reviews as specimens of literary criticism. They may, neverthe- 
less, yield something of interest: they cvince the legal mind at 
work upon literature, and illustrate the opportunism of a critic 
who had not time enough for considered judgments. Apart from 
his extensive legal practice, Jeffrey edited the Review, dunned 


*Contrisutions III, 240-1; 246-7; 250-1. 
"Scott, Letrers, cd. Grierson, I, 289. 
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contributors for copy and paid them for it, revised, read proof, 
and himself wrote three or four sizable articles for every num- 
ber.” In the light of these facts the wonder is not that his criti- 
cism is as haphazard as it is, but rather that it is not more so. 

There was an air of litigiosity over the founding of the Review, 
as is evident in the motto the founders adopted. Two of them, 
Jeffrey and Horner, were lawyers, and they all inclined to think 
in legal metaphors. They regarded the authors whose works 
they reviewed as unfortunate beings brought before the bar of 
their judgment. The author was the defendant, the book mere- 
ly the evidence; and it was generally the person rather than the 
book that was being tried. 

The facility gained by this sort of thing was useful to no-one 
more than to Jeffrey, who was probably the most hard-pressed for 
time. Without his legal training he probably could not have been 
so prolific. His articles, which sound like briefs, are often en- 
livened by legal metaphors; for instance, 


Putting ourselves thus upon our country, we certainly look 
for a verdict against this publication; and have little doubt 
indeed of the result, upon a fair consideration of the evidence 
contained in these volumes.” 
As this suggests, Jeffrey is not really the “Judex” of the Re- 
VIEW’s motto, but rather the prosecuting attorney who, instead 
of aiming. at truth, is intent upon winning a conviction by what- 
ever means come to hand. His business is to prosecute, not to 
reveal his opinions; and if he invents critical principles as he goes 
along, that is not his business either.* 

The structure of the four articles on Wordsworth’s poetry is 
uniform: first the opening of the case for the prosecution, in a 
tone as prejudicial to the defendant as possible, next the presen- 
tation of detailed evidence, and finally the summing-up. Those 
accusations of social and literary Bolshevism and the others al- 
ready mentioned, so plausibly stated and so readily abandoned 


“Cockburn, op. crt., I, 188-9. 

“Tue Epinsurcu Review XI (1807), 216. 

“The influence of Jeffrey’s profession on his reviewing has been remarked 
before: Jerrrey’s Lirerary Criticism, ed. Nichol Smith (London, 1928), 
Introduction, p. xiii; SELECTIONS FROM THE Essays oF Francis Jerrrey, ed. 
Lewis E. Gates (Boston, 1894), Introduction, p. xii. 
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when no longer useful, are mere legal tricks for putting the jury 
in the proper frame of mind. They possess neither foundation 
nor consistency. It would be superfluous to review again Jef- 
frey’s contradictions of himself. 

But since the article on THe Excursion is sometimes said to 
be a fair and judicious mixture of praise and blame, it and its 
inconsistencies are worth a moment’s notice. It is wrong to sup- 
pose that the total effect of this diatribe is in any way favorable. 
The model for Wordsworth’s diction, which in 1807 Jeffrey opined 
was “vulgar ballads and plebeian nurseries,” has now become 
the “mystical verbiage of the methodist pulpit."“ The opening 
words, “This will never do,” leave scant space for approval of 
anything in the poem, which is briefly characterized as “a tissue 
of moral and devotional ravings.” Wordsworth’s intention con- 
sists of “a puerile ambition of singularity engrafted on an un- 
lucky predilection for truisms.” It must have been an attentive 
reader indeed who would suppose that Jeffrey intended to do 
anything except prevent the sale of the volume. 

Yet such a reader might have noticed that whereas some 270 
lines are quoted from the poem in support of these observations, 
almost twice that number are included for him to admire. Doro- 
thy Wordsworth, in fact, maintained that Jeffrey had “played 
the fool,” that these lines by their beauty had gained readers for 
the poem.“ Jeffrey himself seems to have noticed the curiously 
large number of these passages, for the review continues: “When 
we look back to them . . . we feel half inclined to rescind the se- 
vere sentence ...” Nevertheless the sentence is not rescinded; 
the review closes with a choice description of Wordsworth’s 
“taste for mystical refinements, and all the gorgeousness of ob- 
scure phraseology.” These and other contradictions betray the 
fact that the article on THe Excursion is not a real judgment 
but an occasionally clumsy attack motivated by ulterior consid- 
erations. 


V 


The fluctuations of Wordsworth’s popularity will doubtless go 
on forever; but, if the views set forth in this article are correct, 


“Tue Epinsurcu Review XI (1807), 218; XXIV (1814), 4. 
“Wordsworth, Letters, ed. de Selincourt, II, 637. 
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Jeffrey’s contributions to the debate are almost entirely irrele- 
vant. These four reviews, together with the comments that crop 
up frequently in his articles on other writers, must be relegated 
to the rank of literary curiosities. For Jeffrey did not give his 
own opinion of Wordsworth in print; many of his contempora- 
ries knew it, and his reviews from time to time betray the fact 
that they were not written in good faith. They were the four 
chief episodes in a twenty-five-year-long plot the theme of which 
is “persecution.” 

Jeffrey’s motives for persecuting Wordsworth were numerous 
and complex; but bearing in mind that they operated not singly 
but in combination we may distinguish at least six. First, lively 
persecution made lively reading, and Jeffrey had to increase cir- 
culation if the social and political ideas of the new review were 
to be influential. Second, he was irked by Wordsworth’s recipro- 
cation of his disgust. Third, like other admirers of Wordsworth’s 
poetry then and since, he was distressed by its all-too-frequent 
verboseness, its dull and mawkish simplicity. Fourth, he was 
carried away by his vivacious style when offered such an easy 
target for ridicule. Fifth, having decided at the time of his first 
article that he was dealing with a school of poets, he forever 
after made Wordsworth suffer for the weakness of Southey.“ And 
sixth, he was compelled to write in such haste that his decisions 
were often ill-considered and opportunistic. 

We cannot, therefore, turn to these articles for literary criti- 
cism in the accepted sense of the term. But we can admire them 
for their mastery of the arts of invective and abuse, and we can 
marvel at them for the wonderful plausibility with which Judge 
Jeffrey handed down his fake judgments, and we can wonder 
how many of the motives listed above were operating at any given 
moment. Surely the last must have been paramount when he 
wrote his famous elegy for the achievements of his era: 


... the rich melodies of Keats and Shelley,—and the fantasti- 
cal emphasis of Wordsworth . . . are melting fast from the 


“This fallacy is most apparent in the review of Memortats or A Tour on 
tHE ConTINENT—IlHE Epinsurcu Review XXXVII (1822), 449-56—in which, 
though Jeffrey can cite only one poem with a political reference, he dismisses 
the whole volume as characterized by a spirit of senile reaction. Cf. his re- 
view of Southey’s Wat Tyter, re1p, XXVIII (1817), 151-74 (Cockburn, op. 
crr., I, 423.) 
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fields of our vision. ... the blazing star of Byron himself 
is receding from its place of pride. ... The two who have 
the longest withstood this rapid withering of the laurel .. . 
are Rogers and Campbell... .“ 


“Tue Evinsurcn Review L (1829), 47 (Contrisutions III, 280-97.) 


by Keith Thomas 


THE LONGER LIGHT 


At this lone hour the houses guard no spark, 
And muffled bodies lie within as dark 

In sleep as rocks beneath the mountain pines, 
Though star on star in orbit climbs and shines. 


There is a longer light than any known 

Of day, lost from the flame whence it has grown, 
In white and quiet on the heart it lies 
Compassionate of burning lips and eyes. 


There is a power to stretch the hands of those 
Denying harps above and mystic rose, 

To stretch the hands in praise beyond the night 
Toward some far, unmeasured core of light. 


Though many cities of the earth lie dark 

In fear lest they become the bomber’s mark, 
There is within the universe a power 

Which turns us forward from the darkest hour. 





by Emery Neff 


CALLIOPE 


sup" should not obscure the fact that this book treats a topic 
of national concern. It points out the mutual suspicion, or even 
hostility, with which creative writers and teachers of literature 
regard each other, and shows its origin in the process by which 
our higher education, especially in graduate schools, has been 
alienating from the teaching profession those with special voca- 
tion for imaginative writing and literary criticism (Mr. Edmund 
Wilson and his like) and has been failing to do its part in pre- 
paring students for citizenship (Vincent Sheean writes of his ex- 
perience at the University of Chicago: “Nothing could be learned 
about literature by studying literature. . . History, perhaps, was 
the answer; philosophy might be part of it.”). 

The ultimate cause of this state of affairs Professor Foerster, 
in an admirably balanced and condensed introductory chapter on 
“The Study of Letters”, finds in the perversion of the aims of 
literary study since the late nineteenth century by a false analogy 
with research in the sciences. The statement of purpose in the 
original constitution of the Modern Language Association of 
America, “the advancement of the study of the Modern Lan- 
guages and their literatures”, was altered in 1927 to read “the 
advancement of research in the Modern Languages and their 
literatures.” Accordingly, literature as an art and as a guide of 
life has tended, Mr. Foerster maintains, to disappear from the 
academic horizon. Promotions and other rewards have gone to 
authors of technical articles in learned journals and of mono- 
graphs of uninterpreted facts, to the discouragement of teachers 


gee title and the place of publication of Lirerary ScHoLar- 


*Lrrerary Scuorarsuip: Its Arms AnD Metuops By Norman Foerster, John 
McGalliard, René Wellek, Austin Warren and Wilbur L. Schramm. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1941. 288 pp. $3.00. 
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with taste, judgment and imagination. The mentality which 
eliminated Greek and Latin from our national culture by consid- 
ering them exclusively as grammar and archeology has been do- 
ing its best to kill the study of living languages and their litera- 
tures. Mr. Foerster and his colleagues in the School of Letters 
at the University of Iowa appeal to “the young men and women 
in our graduate schools” to whom “the future of literary scholar- 
ship belongs”, and to such of their teachers as are not beyond 
redemption: “We shall need to display better leadership in the 
field of scholarship than the statesmen of our time have shown 
in the field of politics if the place of the humanities in education 
and life is to be effectively asserted.” 

New leadership must “reclaim lost provinces”, must reform 
scholarship and teaching in accordance with the following aims: 


1. To encourage a common intellectual! life among stu- 
dents of letters, in which the discipline of letters will be in- 
tegrated with the other humanistic disciplines—history, the 
fine arts, philosophy, and religion. 


2. To restore the full meaning of literary scholarship so 
that it shall imply not only accuracy, thoroughness, and the 
sense of time, but also aesthetic sensitiveness, the ability to 
write firmly, a concern for general ideas, and an insight into 
the permanent human values embodied in literature. 


3. To offer a tigorous discipline in the specialized types of 
literary activity—the study of language, the study of literary 
history, the theory and practice of literary criticism, and the 
art of imaginative writing. 


4. To restore a vital relation between scholarship and let- 
ters by oreparing scholars for careers as teachers (collegiate 
as well as graduate), as critics, or as writers. 


The aims thus stated by Mr. Foerster are developed in detail in 
chapters on “Languages”, “Literary History”, “Literary Critic- 
ism”, and “Imaginative Writing” by Drs. McGailliard, Wellek, 
Warren, and Mr. Schramm respectively. 

Mr. McGailliard would employ linguistics, too generally pur- 
sued as a science in and for itself. for the interpretation of lit- 
erary texts of past ages. Mr. Wellek brings cosmopolitan learn- 
ing and dissolving irony to bear upon misuses of the historical 
approach to literature: discovery, verification and compilation of 
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facts without value judgment or relevance to artistic ends, un- 
critical acceptance of the evolutionary method of the natural sci- 
ences, over-emphasis upon origins, biography, and social back- 
ground. He does not leave unscathed the idols of the present 
moment: Geistesgeschichte, the history of ideas after the manner 
of Professor Lovejoy, and Mr. I. A. Richards’ psychological 
methods. He concludes with a plea for a history of literature 
as an international art, although he is aware of its immense dif- 
ficulty. Those who have suffered under teachers unwilling to 
venture judgment of contemporary literature or to re-examine 
the grounds of the reputation of classics will welcome Mr. War- 
ren’s insistence upon graduate instruction in literary criticism, 
his descriptions of the ends of criticism and of the qualifications 
of the ideal critic. Mr. Schramm urges the healing of the breach 
between the universities and men of letters by inviting writers 
of distinction to give graduate courses. He observes acutely that 
the tendency of contemporary American literaturé to be mere 
reporting could be counteracted by thus bringing authors into 
daily relation with the stored wisdom of the past and the free 
exchange of expert opinion in university circles. Faculties and 
students would profit in their turn by knowing writers in the 
flesh, observing their creative processes, and learning from them 
how to improve scholarly works in readability (Mr. Schramm 
quotes Woodrow Wilson’s wry remark upon professorial style: 
“Tt is painfully evident upon experiment, that not many of the 
books which come teeming from our presses every year are meant 
to be read.”). The central contention of the entire book comes 
out in Mr. Schramm’s question: “Is not the ideal professor of 
literature, as we envisage him, a combination of the attributes of 
scholar, critic and writer? The scholar seeks out, arranges, clarifies 
the facts; the critic takes charge of value judgments; the writer 
interprets the art.” 


II 


To what extent do the conditions deplored by Mr. Foerster and 
his associates represent higher instruction in literature in the 
United States? 

With our educational policy so far from uniform, with our 
universities so widely scattered, a categorical answer is impossi- 
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ble. Mr. Foerster did his graduate study at Harvard, has taught 
in the Southeast and Middlewest, and has submitted the book 
in manuscript to comment by prominent scholars and writers in 
many parts of the country. This reviewer will report from an 
area little considered by Mr. Foerster and his associates; from 
New York City and its environs, where he began the graduate 
study of English in 1913. In this area, he found that the abler 
students had been dissatisfied so far back as 1905. They had 
chosen the teaching of literature as a profession because they 
wished to write and saw financial security for a writer’s career 
in academic foundations, or because they had the widest sort 
of intellectual interests, chiefly aesthetic, historical, philosophic, 
and scientific; and envisaged the teacher of literature as a Profes- 
sor of Things in General. In the graduate schools they met as 
teachers pleasant bookish gentlemen who, with some notable 
exceptions, were narrow specialists: apparently indifferent to 
ideas, without independent taste in literature and the other arts, 
devoted to linguistic and historical research of an already out- 
moded Germanic sort and unaware that their profession had a 
social function and social responsibilities. The cross-purposes of 
teachers and taught has a parallel in the remark of the virtuoso 
trainer Leschetizsky to the young Arthur Schnabel: “You will 
never be a pianist; you are a musician.” Independent students 
took two courses. Those in whom the urge to write was exceed- 
ingly strong abandoned graduate study: those in whom it was 
balanced by an equally strong intellectual hunger attempted to 
educate themselves by choosing dissertation topics that would 
be wider and deeper than footnotes to some learned compilation. 

At Columbia, the publication requirement gave such disserta- 
tions the opportunity to be judged as books by journalists and 
the general public. Mark Van Doren’s Drypen (1920) was 
perhaps the first example of a doctoral thesis in literary criticism, 
such as Mr. Warren calls for; it has been followed by others, 
notably by Lionel Trilling’s MatrHew Arnotp. Innovation was 
continued by the reviewer's Cartyte anp Mii (1924), which 
related literature to the social sciences and ethics; by Professor 
W. S. Knickerbocker’s Creative Oxrorp (1925), which traced 
the effect in literature of the culture of a great university; and by 
the late Professor Henry Ladd’s Vicrortan Moratity or Art 
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(1932), which connected literature with aesthetic theory. The 
paths blazed by such pioneers fiave been increasingly trodden. 
That the books mentioned above have apparently escaped the 
notice of the authors of Literary ScHoLarsuHiP is probably ex- 
plained by the fact that the issue of most of them by commercial 
publishers has concealed their character as doctoral dissertations. 
They represent an infiltration into the strongholds of academic 
orthodoxy (especially since their authors hold important posts 
in the teaching profession) which may be more symptomatic of 
impending change than the theoretical polemics mentioned by 
the joint authors or gathered in the chronological Bibliography by 
Mr. Wellek. I think Mr. Foerster would be surprised to discover 
how many seminars for the production of doctoral theses have 
been quietly employing, for teaching the exacting art of reading, 
the explication de textes which he sponsors. But I daresay New 
York, where professional writing presses so steadily upon the 
local universities, is a special case, and that graduate study, in 
three-quarters of the institutions offering it, is still badly in need 
of fresh air. 


III 


How far may the proposals of Mr. Foerster and his colleagues 
be depended upon to reform the advanced study of literature? 

Most of these proposals, under discussion for thirty years, 
have the support of the ablest teachers. They fit into the trend 
of our time toward synthesis and critical evaluation of knowl- 
edge, represented by courses in comparative literature and the 
humanities. ‘They respond to the general recognition of Mr. 
Foerster’s contention that “science did not cause, neither can it 
cure, the grave ills of the age of science; cause and cure alike 
are the responsibility of the several humanities.” Only one of 
the Iowa innovations is open to grave objection; the acceptance 
of a novel or poems in fulfillment of the requirement of a doc- 
toral dissertation. This seems to neglect the fact that genuine 
poets are rare, and that graduate students generally are too 
young to have had sufficient experience to write good fiction. A 
rather good poem or novel is like a rather good egg. The net 
result would be to judge creative work too tenderly and to raise 
those fallacious hopes of a literary career whose sad results may 
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be observed, where E. A. Robinson’s AMARANTH observed them, 
in any literary colony. Encourage graduate students by all 
means to try their hands at creation, but help them to be wise 
enough to keep their manuscripts in their desks! To improve the 
quality of academic writing, why not be more severe on the style 
of theses of the historical and critical sorts? I find students re- 
spond readily to this pressure, especially when a publication 
requirement exposes their work also to the cold eyes of critics 
outside the academic fold. 

In some other matters, I do not think the Iowa proposals go 
far enough. Mr. McGalliard leaves linguistics much as one gen- 
erally finds it, as the most technically “scientific” and the least 
humane part of graduate study. Those who had the fortune 
to work under a master like Ferdinand Brunot are aware of its 
wider cultural possibilities, some of which are mentioned in pass- 
ing by Mr. Wellek and Mr. Warren. Mr. Warren dwells dis- 
proportionately upon the theoretic aspects of literary criticism, 
being especially hospitable to the scholasticism of Professor Ron- 
ald Crane and the Chicago school and to the over-elaborate 
analyses of the Kenyon and SourHern Reviews, which might 
develop into new kinds of pedantry. In the ideal graduate 
school there should be more emphasis upon criticism as a prac- 
tical art. 

It is curious that a book whose purpose is to restore the con- 
sideration of literature as an art should be written so heavily. 
With the exception of Mr. Schramm, the authors seem to have 
settled upon a style abstract and colorless; without grace, gaiety, 
or warmth. The reader would not be aware from their tone that 
they broach topics which generations of students have discussed 
with heart-burning and bitterness. They have not sloughed off 
the academic habits of didacticism or wearisome explanation of 
the obvious, of systematizing everything and forming a school. 
They seem on the brink of repeating Auguste Comte’s error of 
trying to “organize the spiritual power”. They do not realize 
that the graduate teacher must have infectuous enthusiasm and 
a wide tolerance for talents diverse from his own, lest he stir 
another generation of students to revolt. 

Students discussing the book regret its failure to consider lit- 
erary study and teaching as products of the kind of civilization 
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we have in the United States. To them, the mistaken methods 
and limited aims are those of the mentality that sabotaged the 
League of Nations, that encouraged the blindness of “the men of 
Munich” and the slogan “business as usual”. They observe 
scholarship and teaching in process of reform by men who have 
passed their impressionable youth in two World Wars and the 
Great Depression; reform which will be part of the world re- 
organization that must come with peace. Although they are 
probably indulging somewhat in wishful thinking, still the re- 
viewer is in contact with an unadvertised evolution taking place 
as a new generation comes into academic power and penetrates 
into key positions in the Modern Language Association. That 
these men do not publish or utter publicly their intentions is a 
source of their strength. Change will come as swiftly and as 
quietly, and the time-serving majority will scramble onto the 
band-wagon. 


by Keith Thomas 


CALMLY THROUGH DUSK 


When blazing youth no longer burns in eyes, 
And meek as moonlight they appraise the scene, 
Let them perceive high dawn in others rise, 
With tolerance for all that burns between. 


Since this round pilgrimage must turn it home 
And leave the flesh like baggage on the stair, 
Let not the heart forget how it has come 

As others now through countries that are fair. 


Let patience be no makeshift of despair 

Nor quick adoption from the earth designed; 
There is a tolerance distilled and rare 

When children’s miles have shrunken in the mind. 























by Abbott C. Martin 


THE GOOD TEACHER 


The man I had in mind when I wrote this would not permit me to use 
his name. 


HO is the good teacher? What is he, that the Associa- 
W\ tion will admit him, his president promote him, his 
trustees boast of him, the vague public accept his claim to great- 
ness? College presidents and deans, work groups and commit- 
tees and even politicians, devote earnest and serious considera- 
tion to the question “What makes a good teacher?” Governor 
Talmadge of Georgia is reported to have said that a teacher’s 
main qualification should be “character”. In many smail towns 
noted for the purity and happiness alike of their inhabitants, 
the pleasant fiction persists that the good teacher in the second- 
ary schools is the man who attends church and who doesn’t 
smoke, drink, or dance. We need not pause, however, over this 
facile solution to the problem. Some committees have empha- 
sized “scholarship”, “initiative”, or “leadership”, thinking that 
“character” alone, however admirable, is not enough. Sometimes 
a member of a “work group” will mournfully suggest that the 
best men are not entering the teaching profession. It is a pa- 
thetic sight if on such an occasion there is present a “gentleman 
and scholar”, a sort of survival from an Ancien Régime, who has 
bowed to the “trend of the times” and allowed himself to become 
enmeshed in the activities of a so-called work group. The answer 
to their question “What makes a good teacher?” has not yet 
been discovered by men who possess 4 priori the idea that the 
greatness of a teacher is shown by what he supports and stands 
for. 

There is nothing so dear to college presidents and trustees 
as a “great teacher.” The good teacher should be a great man 
no doubt, but nowadays he is likely to be a great man at a bar- 
gain, “marked down”, as it were, from the great men of our 
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time, just as Socrates would be “marked down” if brought into 
the company of a famous senator or of a rich business man. No 
doubt Socrates would be at a disadvantage in such company; 
he was not a successful politician, and he owned no stocks and 
bonds. His objective one may assume was somewhat different. 
The king is not always the most kingly man in the country; nor 
is a bishop always the most saintly man in his diocese; nor 
the head of a university the best teacher in the university. A 
naive man may not remember that men do not always rise to 
power by means of the noble virtues and happy qualities thought 
to be inherent in the position itself. “A man,” say Hazlitt, “to 
get on, to be successful, should not retire upon the centre of his 
conscious resources, but be always at the circumference of ap- 
pearances.” And it was Bacon who said that sometimes “by in- 
dignities men rise to dignities.” 

“What is greatness, saith my sufferings then?” It is a vain 
thing to suggest, as General De Gaulle has done, that we should 
rise above ourselves in order to dominate others. This arbi- 
trary power, this artificial prestige, which we sometimes call 
greatness is in reality a greedy appetite, dangerous in tyrant 
and demagogue alike. Who knowing that the great man strove 
to dominate others would assent to his greatness? It may well 
be that there is no such thing as greatness as we have conceived 
it, but only the excellence and well-being of our human nature. 
This is borne out by Arnoid’s definition: “Greatness is a spirit- 
ual condition worthy to excite love, inierest, and admiration.” 
And the outward proof of greatness, Arnold eoes on to say, is that 
we do excite love, interest, and admiration. When some epheme- 
ral idea or transitory system is dominant, its leaders ride the 
crest of the wave. Another man, hungry for fame, attains to 
eminence by his exposition and support of ideals to which the 
people will give lip service. He becomes their valiant knight, 
and in proclaiming his greatness they enjoy a vicarious nobility. 
But these seemingly great men are always dependent on the idea 
or the system, or on other men’s self-deceit. Nevertheless when 
Mammon and his machinery are dominant, when his counsel 
to exploit Hell has prevailed, the truly great man will by con- 
trast seem somewhat ludicrous. Being indifferent to achieve- 
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ments he knows to be hollow and unsubstantial, he will be thought 
ineffectual. 

It is not the duty of the teacher to disenchant except when 
the dream is false. But when this is so he will never teach mere 
conformity to false ideals which lead to specious greatness and 
hollow achievement. The goal of all true education has been 
simply put by Socrates: “Know Thyself.” Education which 
fails to bring this self-knowledge fails altogether. Without it, 
men are like monkeys in their aimless antics and chatter. With- 
out it, they have no identity, resembling the sea god Proteus in 
his changing shapes. Unwitting, they reprove in others their 
own faults. Some men can never know themselves; lazy or fear- 
ful, consciousness fatigues or terrifies them, and they shrink from 
the light at the mouth of Plato’s cave. What worm would be 
a bird, to observe the worm? What must the mole think of the 
bird, his flight over sea and countryside, his springtime mating, 
his song, his summer delights, his autumnal gregariousness? 
Birds, a poet has said, are of all animals nearest to men, not in 
anatomy, but in the fact that they “gracefully school leisure to 
enliven life.” The unconscious man, like the ant or the bee, has 
reduced life to mechanical existence. 

It is the pleasure of the good teacher to help bring this self- 
knowledge, to increase consciousness, to create a sense of Being. 
He does not inculcate or indoctrinate—that is a job for the doc- 
trinaire or the partisan. The student is not the mere property 
of his party or of the State; he belongs in some measure to that 
unknown and ideal self he is to be. The good teacher knows 
well, in the words of Emerson, that man is endogenous; he opens 
out from within. The teacher’s true function is to help the stu- 
dent become his ideal self, to help him attain to a sense of Being. 
The noblest thing in all literature is perhaps that passage in the 
sixth book of the Republic where Plato describes the struggle 
for attainment to Being: “The true lover of knowledge is always 
striving after Being—that is his nature; he will not rest in the 
multiplicity of individuals which is an appearance only, but will 
go on—the keen edge will not be blunted, nor the force of his 
desire abate until he has attained the knowledge of the true nature 
of every essence by a sympathetic and kindred power in the soul, 
znd by that power drawing near and mingling and becoming in- 
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corporate with very being, having begotten mind and truth, he 
will have knowledge and will live and grow truly, and then, and 
not till then, will he cease from his travail.” The intensity of 
consciousness which Plato here foretells is so great that time and 
eternity melt into the moment itself. When this conscious ec- 
stasy has been experienced, the soul becomes aware, ordered and 
impregnable, and time cannot ravage it. 

Having himself arrived a. a mature awareness, knowing him- 
self and knowing the instrument by which he knows himself, the 
good teacher takes the great and significant works of the imag- 
ination and uses them to interpret and to give meaning to human 
experience. If he is unable to teach literature, he is yet able “to 
teach by means of literature.” His purpose is not to instruct 
artists and craftsmen—that is a work for other artists and crafts- 
men. Nor is he, as has been said, a mere curator or an artist 
manqué; his comprehension may transcend that of the artist. 
His purpose is not moral, in the sense that the old criticism was 
moral. He is not to teach a “standard of values”, but to increase 
intensity of consciousness. It is not to be forgotten that God 
has so ordered the lives of men that experience intensely realized 
achieves its proper morality; it is only things dully felt and not 
fully understocd that go wrong. 

It is the purpose, then, of the good teacher to increase con- 
sciousness, to give meaning to experience, to create a sense of 
Being. Not all men are adept in the arts, but some, contem- 
plating the arts, can attain to what Wordsworth called 

the highest bliss 
That flesh can know, .. . the consciousness 


Of Whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every thought. 


Such consciousness is the index of a mind 


sustained 
By recognition of transcendent power, 
In sense conducting to ideal form, 
In soul of more than mortal privilege. 


Such minds can 


from their native selves send abroad 
Kindred mutations; for themselves create 
A like existence . . . 
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they bui.d up greatest things 
From least suggestions; ever on the watch, 
Willing to work and to be wrought upon, 
They need not extraordinary calls 
To rouse them; in a world of life they live, 
By sensible impressions not enthralled, 
But by their quickening impulse made more prompt 
To hold fit converse with the spiritual world .. . 


Hence endless occupation for the soul, 

Whether discursive or intuitive; 

Hence cheerfulness for acts of daily life. 
This soul of more than mortal privilege, this ideal self, knowing 
itself and knowing the instrument by which it knows itself, at- 
taining the knowledge of the true nature of every essence by 
means of a sympathetic and kindred power in the soul, is the 
goal of the good teacher. Good teaching is the communication 
of consciousness and an awareness of the means by which this 
consciousness has been attained. Here is the secret of the good 
teacher. He may have character, scholarship, leadership; but if he 
has not this gift he is like the man lacking charity. And here, too, 
is his greatest reward; the recognition of this “awakened joy” 
of consciousness gives him his greatest happiness. 

When by reason of his own limitations the teacher is impo- 
tent to assist the student to attain to a sense of Being, both the 
purpose and method of teaching are likely to be misunderstood 
and misdirected. Experience and the relation between experi- 
ence and the art being alike incomprehensible, both are neglected. 
The teacher cannot comprehend the true nature of every essence 
“by a sympathetic and kindred power in the soul”. Then the 
history of literature and the study of types take the place of lit- 
erature. Then machinery becomes all important. Degrees, com- 
mittees, reports and publications become the evidence of activity 
and the symbol of success. If the good teacher finds these things 
tedious at best, and at the worst almost paralyzing to his powers, 
the mediocre man finds in them his chief satisfaction. Prominent 
in faculty meetings, chairman of committees, publishing to im- 
press the president and trustees, he is conspicuous, applauded, 
promoted. He is like Chaucer’s Man of Lawe: 


Nowhere so busy a man as he 
And yet he seemed busier than he was. 


He is busy in his cave, and Plato’s light would blind him. Below 
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the rim of conscicusness, he works like an anthropoid ant, hoping 
yet incompetent, to create the perfect society of the insects into 
which he hopes to incorporate the nightingale and the lark; and 
forgetting that one of the chief benefits we derive from the birds 
is their destruction of the insects! 

Teaching may not be a gentleman’s profession any more than it 
is an avenue to worldly success. A gentleman may sometimes 
be a man who has accepted the world and who finds his greatest 
satisfaction in the fact that the world has accepted him. The 
good teacher is a humanist—humani nihil alienum. Not asceti- 
cism, or naturalism, but humanism, or better Christian human- 
ism, is his ideal. He assents to the saying of Pythagoras, “Man 
is the measure of all things”, not to deify man but as a touch- 
stone by which to condemn mechanistic and naturalistic ideals 
detrimental to human excellence. As a humanist his concern 
is with human excellence, not with the machinery of organiza- 
tions, groups and societies. He knows that fattening the abstrac- 
tion will not improve the individual. He abides by the injunc- 
tion of Sir Thomas Browne: “Be substantially great in thy- 
self, and let the world be deceived in thee.” He has, as Arnold 
says, kept open his communication with the past and with the 
future. He would not patronize Plato for not having a Px.D or 
reproach Aquinas for failing to publish. 

There is a disillusionment to most men like that of Coleridge, 
who said of his youth 

Hope grew round me, like a twining vine, 

And fruits and foliage not my own seemed mine. 

The sense of Being sustains us when those things which were 
lent us have been taken away. In spite of the fallings from us, 
the vanishings, we grow, we come to Being: 

Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 

Like harmony in music; there is a dark 

Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 

Discordant elements. 
It is the happy lot of the good teacher to assist the inscrutable. 
He helps us achieve that endless occupation for the soul. He 
gives, as has been said of poetry, that kind of knowledge which 
without him we should not have. 














by William R. Webd, Jr. 


“SAWNEY” WEBB 


My FaTHeEr AND His IDEALS oF EDUCATION 


O understand my father’s’ ideals of education it is neces- 

sary to state right at the beginning that he believed and 
believed strongly that next to a live boy the most important 
thing in the educative process was a live teacher. 

He often said, “I was the most fortunate of boys; I never had 
an inferior teacher in my life.” In this list of superior teachers 
he gave a high place to his mother, a widow with eleven children 
of her own and four adopted orphans to rear and to educate on 
the proceeds of a poor North Carolina farm. She exchanged this 
farm in Person County for one in Orange County that was lo- 
cated just beside the old Bingham School, the best school then in 
the South. But for the elementary work my grandmother had to 
depend upon her own teaching. She had been splendidly pre- 
pared for this type of work. The daughter of a congressman, 
she had spent her girlhood in Washington City, where she had 
access to the best schools and to a social life, in which she devel- 
oped grace, charm and tact. 

My grandmother was deeply religious and it was from her 
that my father learned his rigid ideas of right and an attitude 
that never would compromise with wrong. She was an Episco- 
palian and was greatly disappointed that there was no Episcopal 
Church in reach of the Bingham School. She knew that there 
could be no effective education that did not include moral train- 
ing, and she believed that there could be no effective moral train- 
ing that lacked the motivating drive of sincere religious ideals. 
Her first act was to take her little brood to the Methodist Church, 
the only one available, and unite with it. 





William R. (“Sawney”) Webb was founder of a great preparatory school at 
Bell Buckle, Tennessee. Sce also the essay on him in SecMents or SOUTHERN 
Tuoucnt, by Edd Winfield Parks; and in Tue Attantic Montuty, by Ran- 
dolph Eliot, “Old Sawney’s.” 
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There was very little money in the home and the most rigid 
economy was necessary, yet every dollar that could be spared was 
spent for books. She wisely insisted that this was not a luxury 
but a necessity where there were boys to be reared. 

My grandmother sent my father into the Bingham School 
splendidly prepared, with an obedient attitude, with the ability 
to study, with a love of good reading, and with a desire to excel. 
There he was under the three great Bingham men. No inferior 
teachers there. 

My father had the highest respect and the deepest affection 
for William Bingham and he often spoke of him as the finest 
scholar and the most lovable gentleman he had ever known. A 
few hours before my father’s death he had one of those dreams 
that sometimes come to dying men. Loved ones seem to be calling 
and begging him to come. He would throw off the cover and try 
to go to them. The doctor kept telling me to persuade him but 
not to hold him, and I was having a difficult time. He became 
wildly excited when he saw William Bingham and again he tried 
to go. He asked me if I did not see and hear him. I replied, “No 
Father, but if you do, listen to him. I am sure he wants you 
to lie still.” 

For a moment he seemed to be listening in silence and then he 
said, “He does want me to lie still. I never disobeyed him in 
my life. I shall not now.” He settled back upon the pillows, and 
though he continued for some hours to tell us about his dream, 
he never again tried to get up. It must have been a very power- 
ful personality that could stretch across the years from sixteen to 
eighty-four and still command implicit obedience. 

My father completed the course at the Bingham School in 1860 
and that fall entered the University of North Carolina, but before 
the end of the first year he left college to enter the Confederate 
Army. Two years later while recovering from a wound received 
in battle he again entered the University but only for three 
months. The greater part of the Freshman year and three months 
in the Sophomore year was all the college training in residence 
that he ever had. In 1868 the University of North Carolina pre- 
sented him with his A.B. degree by courtesy. Later, after a period 
of study while teaching, he returned to the University at com- 
mencement and won his M.A. by examination. 
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At the close of the Civil War he taught at Horner’s, another 
famous North Carolina school, located at Oxford. He used his 
earnings there to send his younger brothers to college. When 
their courses had been finished he then began to think of himself. 


II 


It may be surprising to know that he never intended to be a 
teacher. As a matter of fact, teaching was at first distasteful to 
him and it was an accident that made him one. Only when he 
began to see the growth and development of the boys under him 
did he come to love it. He was for a short time in the United 
States Senate, sent there as a gesture of love and respect by his 
former students, but he disliked to be called Senator, preferring 
to be thought of simply as a teacher. He intended to teach only 
long enough to earn the money for a law course. 

Tired of the “carpet bag rule” in North Carolina he came to 
Tennessee. He tried to get schools at Murfreesboro, Clarksville, 
Lebanon, Springfield, and Columbia. But everywhere he was told 
that he was too young. He finally secured the school at Culleoka, 
ten miles south of Columbia. This school was said to be strongly 
classical, having classes not only in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, but 
also in Livy, Horace, Lucretius and other famous Latin authors. 
At the first recitation in Vergil my father told one of the girls to 
translate. She began mispronouncing the Latin words. He finally 
made her understand that he wanted not the Latin, but the Eng- 
lish. The girls looked first at one another and then at him and 
finally one of them timidly said, “Mr. Webb, that aint the way.” 
When he asked, “What is the way?” he was told that the proper 
way was for the pupils to read the Latin and for the teacher to 
read “the key”. It was a terrible blow to have his ideals of 2 
classical school tumble so quickly; but he knew that his pupils 
believed in that way and that their parents would sustain them 
in that belief. He knew the method must be changed, but he 
dared not change it abruptly. No one detested a sham or a pre- 
tense more than he, but he wisely continued for the time being 
to teach the Latin classics in the way best approved by Culleoka 
Institute. 

A few weeks later he announced that he always required all 
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of his pupils to study Latin Grammar. Fortunately for his pur- 
pose, Bingham’s Latin Grammar was in reality a First Year Latin 
Book and so under the name of Latin Grammar he started all of 
his students in daily recitations in First Year Latin. A little later 
one of the Vergil girls asked, “What is the use in our reading the 
Latin and your reading the English?” My father replied, “Really 
there is very little use in it, but if you enjoy it, I shall keep it up.” 
One by one the pupils dropped out of the advanced Latin classics, 
and, without discovering it, the entire school had been turned 
back into the first year. That was his beginning. 

My father believed that there was value in physical labor and 
in the responsibilities of regular chores. Our modern “touch 
button” way of living leaves too little work for boys and girls 
about the home and they are the poorer for it. Shortly before 
his death he said to my mother, “Emma, I wish we were starting 
all over again and had another eight to rear; and, if there were 
any boys among them, I’d first buy back the farm; for you can’t 
make a real man out of a boy unless you have a farm to help you 
do it.” From the time of my earliest memory until my youngest 
brother had finished college he always had a farm; and he and his 
boys did most of the work. 

For family prayers, a daily custom in my home, the first chap- 
ter of Genesis was one of his favorite passages; a favorite, because 
it tells that God made man to have “dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air and over the cattle.” 

That verse is very closely associated in my memory with one 
of his early efforts to give me a lesson in persistence and in what 
he regarded as an exercise of will power. When I was a tiny lad, 
he told me to go to the pasture and to drive the white-faced calf 
back into the barn, Now the white-faced calf was far more 
determined to stay in the pasture than I was to put him in the 
barn. So I quickly returned and said, “Father, the calf won’t 
come.” But it was not to be so easy as that. I was told that man 
was made to have dominion over the cattle and that surely a 
boy must have dominion over a calf. It was a whole afternoon’s 
work and boy and calf were both exhausted before the task was 
finished. When the calf was at last in the barn and I noticed that 
he was doing nothing about it, I asked him why he wanted it 
there. He laughed as he said, “Really, son, I did not care whether 
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he was there or not. I only wanted to see if you could put him 
there.” 

“Dominion over the cattle”. We were early taught to handle 
cows and calves, horses and mules, and when we started a task 
we were never permitted to drop it until we had really mastered 
it. We may have been weak-wiiled at times, but he never was. 
We were all taught to milk, to plow, and to handle the farm 
machinery. Each had his daily chores, and when school was out 
for the summer, we went to the farm and our vacation did not 
begin until the wheat was cut and the hay was in the barn. 

After that those of us who had reached Algebra were required 
every summer (even during our college days) to work all the ex- 
amples in factoring that were in ail the algebras that he pos- 
sessed (and the accursed publishers were always sending him 
new ones); for he believed that skill in factoring was the founda- 
tion for success in any branch of mathematics. After that the 
summer was ours. 

My father really believed in manual training, though he woyld 
be greatly shocked to hear his trusted son make such a state- 
ment. But he realized the value of hand work skilfully done. 
He called it “hand work”, and although he was a Latin scholar 
he never seemed to recognize “hand work” in the term “manual 
training”. He never caught the idea that manual training was 
invented for those unfortunate boys whose fathers don’t happen 
to have a farm and a white-faced calf. 

Unfortunately, the first time my father heard a teacher extoll- 
ing the virtues of manual training, the fellow made the mistake 
of sneering at Latin, as so many of those teachers do. This aroused 
on his part an opposition to manual training that he never for- 
got. Once a speaker, pleading for manual training, did speak 
cf a farm and of milking cows as one form of such training. As 
soon as my father could get the floor he said, “I agree with the 
speaker in regard to the value of milking. I have four sons. I 
taught them all to milk, and I made them stick to it until they 
became experts; but I want those boys of mine also to do some 
things that a calf can’t beat them at after they become experts.” 

My father was a splendid classroom teacher either in Latin, 
Mathematics, or English. With advanced classes in which the 
subject must be treated as an art, he preferred small classes. 
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Small classes to him meant sections of twenty-five or thirty, but 
in First Year Algebra or First Year Latin, subjects in which there 
was much drill, he was at his best in sections of seventy-five or 
eighty. Some one will say, “But he could not question a boy 
more than once a week in such large sections.” If you think 
that, you didn’t know him. Sometimes he would say to his 
teachers, “Latin may be a dead language, but there is no excuse 
for a dead teacher, nor a half dead boy.” Everything about him 
and about his boys was thoroughly alive when he was in the 
classroom. Boys always sat on the edges of the seats and eagerly 
leaned forward. Sometimes interest was so keen and tense that 
both he and the boys would have to stop in the middle of the 
Latin class, open the windows, stand up and stretch, or even 
run around the schoolhouse, just to rest a bit from the mere 
excitement of a Latin class. He had no notion that boys should 
study only those things in which they were interested; but he 
did believe that no teacher should fail to make his subject as 
interesting as could be done and he always set a fine example. 

My father believed in short lessons accurately learned. A 
frequent injunction to his teachers was “Give short lessons. Give 
very short lessons, but never let up until they are absolutely 
understood.” He always insisted upon the quality of the work, 
never upon its quantity. He said that the Carnegie unit, with 
its definition in terms of time instead of accurate scholarship, 
was one of the greatest backward steps that American education 
had ever taken. He was annoyed by all talk in terms of credits. 
He did not care whether a boy had one, two, three, or four years 
of Latin or Mathematics. The only thing he cared for was 
whether the boy could skilfully handle the work of the fourth 
year. If he could do that in all the Senior subjects, my father 
was perfectly willing to graduate him, regardless of how few 
years were required to accomplish that result. The boys who 
completed their work under his shortened course never in a 
single case failed to be in the leading group at college, for they 
had been stimulated to their best mental effort all along. 

His device of allowing boys to complete his course with three 
years, or in rare cases with only two years, of work solved the 
problem of the brilliant boy. Possibly he was thinking ahead of 
his time, for his device, although a bit more simple in method, 
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was not unlike that experiment being tried at the University of 
Chicago. 


III 


My father was a great reader. He began it in his mother’s 
home. He continued it as an old man. I should not call my 
father old, for from his definition of old age he was never old; he 
often told us that old age was not a matter of years. “A man,” 
he said, “is young as long as he keeps the attitude to learn.” 
Some folks are old and aged at eighteen and some, like my father, 
are young at eighty. When the Scopes trial was on at Dayton, he 
said, “William, everybody is talking about evolution and I know 
nothing about it, for I have never had a real opportunity to 
study science. Please get me some books on evolution.” When 
he had read them he said to me, “Son, this evolution business 
is contrary to all the thinking I have ever done; but, my boy, 
these scientists have just about proved it.” A man of eighty 
still keeping the attitude to learn! 

During his latter days one of my pleasant tasks was to keep 
him supplied with something fresh to read. History, biography, 
travel, science, finance, philosophy, literature,—all were full of 
fun for him. “Full of fun” is the right phrase. He was never 
so happy as when he had an inspiring book to read. He sat up 
all night reading Fabre’s Huntinc Wasps, in spite of all my 
mother’s efforts to get him to bed. He was fond of fine poetry. 
I dropped down home one night, and as soon as he saw me, he 
handed me a poem. “Read that, my son,” he said, “and feel 
the thrills go up and down your back.” 

Thrills in a man of eighty! What a pity that our young folks 
who spend so much of their time seeking thrills, too often along 
cheap lines, cannot know that by cultivating tastes for the finer 
things they will keep the capacity for thrills as long as life shall 
last. 

My father always carried an old fashioned pocket book that 
had a strap about the middle. It was always fat and bulging. In 
the last years I had charge of his valuable papers, and I knew 
that he never carried much money. I often wondered why that 
pocket book was so full. I never knew until it was my duty 
to examine it after his death. It was filled with clippings of fine 
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poetry, some of it to stimulate boys, much of it on the subject 
of immortality. “Read that poem, my son, and feel the thrills 
go up and down your back.” 

He was not only a great reader himself, but he said that no 
education was worthy of the name that did not teach boys and 
girls to read and to love fine literature. He always urged his 
pupils to make a budget of their time and he often said, “No 
matter how much time your studies demand, always allow at 
least one hour a day for good reading.” It is needless to say 
that he regarded the library as the most important part of the 
school equipment, but to him a library meant books and not 
buildings. 

When he moved to Bell Buckle, he did not have the funds to 
erect the buildings he wanted and to buy the books he needed. 
He would not borrow, for he always insisted that a school could 
not carry an ‘interest charge. He deliberately decided that he 
could do without buildings but he could not do without books. 
The books he bought cost much more than all the rest of the 
plant, including the real estate. 

On his initial order he spent $8,000 for books and housed them 
in a $400 building—twenty times as much for books as for the 
building; a striking illustration of his ability to distinguish be- 
tween the essential and the non-essential. I wish he might have 
enjoyed our beautiful library building, a recent gift, and yet if he 
had the essentials he cared little for the show. 

This was his attitude in all things. In speech he cared far 
more for the substance than the form. He valued good gram- 
mar, but he thought that English teachers spent too much time 
stressing the importance of “isn’t” over “aint”. Important, yes, 
but there are more profitable things to be done with English 
composition. In fact he often said, “I would rather have a boy 
say ‘I seen it’ when he was really alive and had his eyes wide 
open, than to have one say ‘I saw it’ when he was half dead 
and lied about it.” 


IV 


He believed that the most important thing in the educative 
process was an inspiring personality on the part of the teacher. 
Knowing that I was to follow in his footsteps, he decided that I 
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ought to spend two years in one of the great Eastern academies. 
I asked him what catalogues to order and he quickly answered, 
“William, you can’t tell anything about a school from its cata- 
logue.” He visited the best known schools of the East, and on 
his return he said nothing about the equipment, nothing about 
the endowment, nothing about the size or popularity of the 
school. He never even mentioned the library. He said simply, 
“Son, the three finest men I have discovered are C. F. P. Ban- 
croft, J. Y. Comsteck, and E. G. Coy, and fortunately for us 
they are all three in the same school. It is a terribly expensive 
place, but you must go there for two years.” 

When I was planning my college course, he urged me to select 
in the main men rather than subjects, but to remember that 
popularity did not always show power. He went over the faculty 
list, asking after each name, “What sort of man is that?” Under 
this questioning I told him that H. V. Wilson was one of the 
strongest men in the faculty. He asked why I had said this, and 
when I gave my reason for it, he said, “I believe you are right. 
Son, I want you to take a course in H. V. Wilson.” I very quick- 
ly answered, “Father, I don’t want to study anything he teaches. 
The only thing he does is cut up frogs.” With a twinkle in his 
eye, but with a set of his jaw that I well understood, he said, 
“It doesn’t matter what he teaches. Since he is one of the strong- 
est men in the faculty, you can’t afford to miss the chance of 
cutting up frogs under his guidance. I don’t care whether you 
take a course in Biology or not, but I insist that you take a course 
in H. V. Wilson.” I have been a language teacher for many 
years, and yet the most useful and practical courses that I had 
at college were the two years of zoology and botany under that 
great scientist; for after all the real purpose of science studies 
in a general course (though this is not true of special courses) is 
not to teach any particular scientific facts or theories, but it is 
to give a “scientific method of approach” to any subject and an 
attitude of mind that has the highest respect for truth wherever 
it may be found. Guided by my father I too had no inferior 
teachers. 

My father was himself a man of a very magnetic personality; 
wherever he went he was soon the center of a group. His perfect 
sincerity, his good humor, his optimism, his moral courage, his 
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disregard for public sentiment, his unusual method of expres- 
sion, and his perfect understanding of men always attracted peo- 
ple to him. 

My father believed not only in the personality of the teacher, 
but that the great purpose of schools was to develop the per- 
sonality of the pupil. He was bitterly opposed to casting all 
boys in a single mold. He believed in a rugged individuality 
and the NRA would never have fitted into his philosophy of life. 
He had little respect for an imitator, and the last thing he wanted 
was for a student or a son of his to imitate him. He had the 
greatest faith in the boy, who, when tempted, would ask no 
questions, but would go alone into the woods, think out his own 
problems, fight out his own battles, come to his own conclusions, 
and hold hard fast to his own ideals, and he thought that one 
of the great purposes of education was to train a boy to do these 
identical things. 

He also believed that every school should have a distinct in- 
dividuality of its own. Whenever a problem was to be met, 
he never asked, “How do other schools solve that?” nor “What 
does the Southern Association require?” He only asked, “How 
can we best settle this in view of our own conditions?” The re- 
sult was that his school developed along its own lines, lines that 
were often different from those of other schools. It was always 
said to be unique. Webb School was the first secondary school 
admitted to membership in the Southern Association, and he 
vigorously supported it in its effort to raise the quality of scholar- 
ship in the South, but when it embarked upon a program of 
standardization, he refused to allow his school to be placed upon 
the accredited list. “Why should I run a school,” he said, “if it 
has to be just like all the rest?” The Southern Association has 
done a wonderful piece of work in the South. No one can deny 
that. Possibly standardization was necessary to accomplish it, 
but there is a tendency now on the part of leaders in education 
in all sections to feel that standardization has done its work, 
that it is now making for a static condition rather than an ad- 
vancing one and that it might be wisest now to get away from 
it. Possibly my father was again thinking ahead of his time. 

My father did his last teaching forty-six years ago, dropping 
class work much earlier than most people knew. He had never 
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had a chance to take “eighteen semester hours” in education. 
He had never heard the technical terms of modern psychology, 
but he understood many of the facts. He had never heard of 
a “superiority complex”, but he was very familiar with the danger 
of “thinking more highly of yourself than you ought to think.” 
He was an adept at meeting a sophisticated youngster on his 
own level, and giving him a more humble opinion of his ability; 
but he would not tolerate that with a timid, shrinking boy. He 
never heard of an “inferiority complex” but he forbade sarcasm 
on the part of his faculty and he never allowed his teachers to 
belittle an honest effort, however crude the result might be. One 
of his greatest skills was the ability to awake that timid boy to 
the tremendous powers that were latent in his soul. He never 
heard of a “defense mechanism”, but he had an uncanny way of 
looking beneath the surface and seeing shams, hypocrisies and 
shirks. Instinctively he knew that the braggart was a “bluff” and 
the “bully” a coward at heart. Much of his success came from 
the fact that he was a fine psychologist. It was said of him that 
he knew what a boy would do even before the boy had thought 
of it himself. 

He knew and he understood boys, but he made up his own 
mind about them and never accepted the parents’ estimate of 
them. He listened courteously to all a parent had to say and 
then promptly tried to forget it all. He was especially suspicious 
whenever a mother said, “My boy never told me a lie in his life”, 
and he rarely failed to make a suggestion by his good natured re- 
tort, when he said, “Madam, my mother was smart enough to 
catch me at it.” 

The first year I was in charge of the school a mother told me 
that her son was very bad. She gave such a dismal report of 
him that I decided not to admit him, but before telling her co, 
since it was my first year, I slipped away to consult my father. 
He said, “Son, a mother never knows her boy and you can’t de- 
pend upon her statement that he is a bad boy any more than 
you can when she says he is good. Now while you were talk- 
ing with the mother I had a talk with the boy. He may be 
mischievous but he is frank and open and when you have that, 
you have something upon which to build.” My father was right. 
We never had a finer boy. A splendid record with us, at college 
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and in business, today a great citizen and one of the most en- 
thusiastic trustees of Webb School. 


V 


My father’s most effective work was found in his chapel talks. 
The classroom was a place to practice good work but his chapel 
talks furnished the incentive for excellence. These talks were 
never done in any perfunctory way, but were always prepared 
with the utmost care. He said it was al! right to appear before 
adults half prepared, for they would not be changed anyway, 
but with boys the possibilities were too great to take even a single 
chance. He was a hard student of the Bible and he could always 
find passages that under his interpretation would throw light 
upon every boyish problem. 

Bible stories, bicgraphies, current events, science, philosophy, 
literature, all were “grist for his mill”. He was at his best when 
he was pleading for fine character, scholarship, honesty, courage, 
trying to find a responsive chord in a boy’s soul; to fire his ambi- 
tion, to put heart and backbone into the discouraged, to fill 2 
boy with scorn for shams and to teach him that obedience and 
love and heipfulness were the finest things in the universe. 

We never could run the school with a beil in his day. He al- 
ways began chapel or a class exactly on the minute but he stopped 
only when he got ready. Sometimes his talk was but a single 
sentence, sometimes an hour or two hours, and once in a great 
emergency I knew him to speak for six hours before he stopped. 

Never a week passed that he did not say to his students that 
“character is the greatest thing in the world”. Character to him 
was no negative thing. He could send the thrills tingling up and 
down the backbone as he pled for scholarship, obedience, man- 
liness,. sincerity, truth, and above all, for moral courage. He 
rarely spent any time on the negative side of conduct beyond 
his oft repeated phrase “Don’t do things on the sly”. This was 
the only don’t in his gospel of do. His boys sometimes forgot 
the things they learned in the classroom; but they never forgot 
those inspiring, soul-iifting talks, and somehow he knew that that 


would be the casc. 
My father was an optimist. He usually saw the best in men 
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and in events. He said that he had lived during the most in- 
teresting era in the world’s history and that during his old age 
the world was a sweeter place than it was during his youth. He 
believed that the world was ever growing better. In thinking 
this he was not thinking of the wonder-stirring inventions of mod- 
ern times; he was thinking only of folks, and he had the greatest 
faith of all in boys and girls. In these days of confused thinking 
do you as a teacher sometimes become discouraged and wonder 
whether it is worth the effort? Not so with this master of the old 
school. For eighty years he had found life’s highest values in 
the spiritual realm and for him there was no disillusionment. 
He had no feeling that he had merely muddled through. Too 
often for discouragement he had seen that eternal miracle, 
ambitions aroused, eyes opened, minds awakened, and character 
transformed. As a result he had the most comforting philoso- 
phy of teaching; and in his later years he said to me, “William, 
you worry too much about your boys. My son, be sure you have 
done all in your power for a boy, and then never worry; for hon- 
est teaching never fails to bring results. It is certain to bear 
fruit. If it does not come at once, it will some day. It may not 
seem so to you nor to the boy, but that training, if it is honestly 
done, is sinking deep into the boy’s soul. Some day he will have 
a jolt, a great scrrow, a great responsibility, possibly nothing 
more serious than to have a son of his own. Then if your ef- 
forts have been faithful, they will all come to the surface and at 
last bear fruit. My boy, remember that back of that you have 
one of the most sacred promises that was ever made, “ ‘Be not 
weary in well doing, for in due season you shall reap, if you faint 
not.’” 


Lastly, my father was a religious man, deeply religious. In his 
younger days the older ministers regarded him as not entirely 
orthodox; in his latter years the younger men looked upon him 
as a fundamentalist; but neither point of view was exactly right. 
On the day before my younger brother left for college for the 
first time, my father invited him to take a walk across the farm. 
It was a beautiful afternoon in late September. A gentle breeze 
was rustling the leaves of the corn that were yellowing into au- 
tumn. They climbed the rail fence that zigzagged over the hill; 
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they crossed the meadow where the sheep and the cows were 
feeding, gathered a bunch of goldenrod for my mother, and final- 
ly sat down within the shade of a great beech tiee. 

My father then said, “My son, tomorrow you are going into 
a new environment. Things at college will be very different from 
the simple surroundings in which you have been reared. There 
are some dangers in the change, and yet I have tried to prepare 
you for it. I have faith in you, my boy, and I do not believe you 
will let this change make you lose your ideals; but there is one 
thing I do want to discuss with you. At college they will teach 
you an attitude toward the Bible that you have never heard. I 
have been a hard student of the Bible all my life, and I have 
held many different attitudes toward it, but as I grow older, I 
am returning more and more to the simple faith of my child- 
hood. I believe that God is all powerful and, being all powerful, 
He can make things happen as He wills. So I believe the Bible 
pretty much as it is written; but at college some teachers will 
tell you that many of the stories in the Bible are not to be taken 
as literally true; that they should be considered merely as illus- 
trations of some great principle. Some of these are smart men, 
smarter than I am, and they may convince you that they are right 
and I am wrong. I wish you to be perfectly sincere in your 
thinking and if you do conclude that I am wrong, I do not want 
you to be disturbed about it. It doesn’t make a great deal of 
difference to me which way you believe it, but son, remember 
there is always that great principle. I want you to read the Bible 
every day, study it and study it hard, and learn those great prin- 
ciples of conduct that crowd its pages from beginning to end; 
and then, son, put these into practice in your everyday living. 
That is the only thing that really counts.” 


The sun was just beginning to dip behind the western hills 
and in the mighty beech’s shadow, which slanted across the field, 
they knelt and said their parting prayer. 














by William S. Knickerbocker 


IDEOPRAXY NOW 


NOMEWHERE in Tom Paine’s writings there is this exhorta- 
S tion: “We must think as if we were the first to think.” I 
also recall that Henry Ford once heroically exclaimed: “History 
is bunk!” Mr. Ford was, I suppose, repeating Tom Paine’s in- 
junction in a more dogmatic manner: as a successful inventor 
and manufacturer, undoubtedly he confirmed what many of his 
countrymen wanted some successful American to say plainly. 
Yet, 1 seem to remember that not many years after Mr. Ford 
uttered his classic remark he began to collect Americana like 
McGuffey’s Readers, the Wayside Inn, the Battleship Maine, a 
little red schoolhouse, pots, pans, one-hoss-shays, and what nots. 
His slogan, “History is bunk!” curiously recoiled on him, without 
his knowing it, in becoming “History is junk!” The “junk” is 
evident at Dearborn, Michigan; and is advertised every morn- 
ing by the infant Americans in their red schoolhouse singing 
over the radio, cheering people like me, half-asleep at break- 
fast. 

These are isolated instances of a popular notion of what Amer- 
icans like to think is the object of education: to think for one’s- 
self. ‘Teachers everywhere, perhaps discouraged by their own 
failures to think for themselves, collapse in despair from time 
to time and gravely exhort their pupils to think for themselves. 
Yet they seldom, if ever, explain what they mean by “thinking- 
for-yourself!”, or why, if one does think for himself, it is better 
than thinking what better thinkers have thought. The invoca- 
tion, I confess, has increasingly taken on for me something of 
the meaning of the melancholy Jacques’ “Ducdame!” Against 
this tendency to make “thinking for one’s-self” the aim of Amer- 
ican education is the significant moral of Matthew Arnold’s story 
about Mary Godwin Shelley. When the poet Shelley’s widow 
returned to England with her son, the younger Percy Shelley, 
she inquired of a friend where she might send the youth to 
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school. “Oh,” said the friend with the usual banality, “send him 
somewhere where they will teach him to think for himself!” 
Whereupon Mrs. Shelley (who had had some experience in think- 
ing-for-herself) gravely retorted, “Teach him to think for him- 
self? Oh, my God, teach him rather to think like other people!” 


II 


Neither thinking-for-one’s-self nor thinking-like-other-people 
is separately an ideal aim for an American college. The values 
of both are secured in a college, definitely and unashamedly 
Christian: a Christian college which has the good fortune to 
have a Christian philosophy of education which has been voiced 
by one of its great minds. I think the University of the South 
supplies an excellent clue to the answer of our educational impasse 
in America. 

What is the ideal of a college? 

There are, of course, the familiar statements that everyone 
knows. Newman dispensed with buildings, faculty, library, and 
even books, recommending that an ideal university is an assem- 
blage of young men engaged in a perpetual festival of discussion 
and debate. Carlyle, with dithyrambic dogmatism, said that a 
row of books constituted a college when a thoughtful person sat 
before and read them. Emerson, contradicting his theme in 
“The American Scholar” about Man Thinking, proposed a kind 
of Chautauqua and general assembly of democrats listen- 
ing to an unending series of lectures delivered by the successful 
and eminent in all fields of human endeavor; a “faculty” made 
up of visiting lecturers who were the great men of any age. The 
nostalgic ideal, however, seems to be the idea of the naive college 
as Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a boy on the other. 

The dispersive effects of contemporary education must be fairly 
evident to anyone. Eminent educators like President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, aware of the superficialities of the 
American educational system as at present conducted, have made 
definite and concrete efforts to correct the effects by re-examining 
the philosophy and process of our national education. Librarians, 
too, aware of the deficiencies of college graduates, are boldly ad- 
vancing the notion that the “library is the center of education”; 
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and I have heard one distinguished librarian even go so far as to 
assert that the Librarian should be the Dean of the College. One 
of the causes seems to be the inability, or the refusal, of college 
graduates to read: and to offset this, some energetic and efficient 
librarians recommend that college students should be compelled to 
read more. Professor Mortimer J. Adler, of the University of 
Chicago, went even further and wrote a book called How to Reap 
A Book: apparently, with the high comic sense that anyone who 
could read Dr. Adler’s How to Reap A Book would be forced, by 
its very difficulty, to struggle with the problem of how to read a 
book and consequently to make any other book, including Aris- 
totle’s “Metaphysics”, comparatively easy. 

But the question may be raised, is there some demonstrable 
value in reading as a good act in itself? May there not be a 
saturation point in wide and aimless reading: especially under 
forced assignments? I find myself increasingly doubting the 
notion that education is the result of reading many books—or 
series of books: including Dr. Eliot’s five-foot shelf of books. 
This, of course, carries the corollary that I am still to be con- 
vinced that the experiment at Saint John’s College at Annapolis, 
with its curriculum constructed about the selected best one-hun- 
dred books of western civilization, will result m an “all-rounded 
and educated man.” In expressing this doubt and in asserting this 
rejection, I do not deny that reading books makes a useful con- 
tribution to the real process of education but I wish to stress 
that, with the dissemination of the notion that reading makes 
education, there is an observable danger in the new passion for 
“information please”, and in the obvious bibliolatry manifested 
by the growth of the circulation of Magazine Digests and of the 
increase of members in the Book-of-the-Month Clubs. Books, 
too, can be soporific: indeed, they can be an educational narcotic. 
The reading of too many books may result in what Bagehot 
described as “decorous dullness”. Education which depends up- 
on compulsory reading defeats its own purpose when the student, 
having graduated, and thereby liberated from the police powers of 
his professors, reverts to a raw state of complete booklessness. 

Even the analysis of the books one reads is not enough, nor 
the kind of reading that Dr. Adler proposes in How to Reap A 
Boox. Analysis of the contents of a book obviously has its ad- 
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vantages over the rapid and indulgent kind of reading of the un- 
tempered variety. Analysis is a useful, even though artificial 
and arbitrary, mode of “slowing-up” the eye in reading and in 
compelling a cioser scrutiny of what an author is saying. It has 
beneficial by-products in making memorable what one has analy- 
tically read: effects which are undoubtedly valuable. But even 
analysis has its bad by-products, too. Analytical reading, aided 
by charting the contents of a book, may have the effect of turning 
the reader into a reference librarian with a highly retentive 
memery who can quote the page and paragraph of what any 
significant author has written in some specific book: but this par- 
ticular type of bibliolatry may nullify the ripening effects of what 
the author may have intended. It may, indeed, even tend to 
sterilize the actively critical and creative powers of the reader, 
reducing him to being a transmitter of somebody’s assertions. 
But if, in the act of achieving this result, the analytical reader 
is rendered impotent to adjustment in a world not made for him, 
then education built upon any such ideal would incapacitate the 
young from entering into the intricate series of hazards and skills 
which make up the process of life. 


Ill 


Education, it seems to me, is a dualistic action. It consists of 
the interplay of external compulsion and internal propulsion. 
In the present swing toward contraction, forced upon us by the 
frivolities and aimlessnesses of the armistice period (1918-1940), 
and in the present strong current towards authoritarianism, more 
insistent and strident voices are heard calling for stricter regimens 
of the educational process, with depressing insistence upon planned 
and regulated programs of compulsory assignments and compul- 
sory (and, of course, highly supervised) programs of students’ 
scholarly action. The values of this predatory and punitive 
philosophy of education may be demonstrated by objective meas- 
urement so long as the students are subject to measurement: that 
is to say, so long as they are accessible in college and university 
halls. The defects are equally measureable—and have been meas- 
ured—after they are out of college five or ten years. The reason 
for the arrested development is that, in the anxiety to demonstrate 
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the beneficent effects of education exclusively limited to the con- 
cept of external compulsion, operating on a penalogical psychology, 
the immediate consequences of the system have tended to bewitch 
the doctors of education and to paralyze their disposition to sus- 
pect the adequacy or permanency of their aims or their methods. 

The situation in which we find ourselves has its hopeless as- 
pects; chiefly because democracy and its institutions, its aims and 
processes, provide for the disparities of opinion and conflicts of 
judgment. The decay of democratic dogma has not been accom- 
panied by the discovery of a device for democratic action which 
is still democratic. 
cratic objectives must be secured against the exploitation of demo- 
cratic conditions which permit the destroyers of democracy to 
cperate within the beneficial provisions of the processes of demo- 
cracy. (By “the triad of democratic objectives” I mean (1) lib- 
erty; (2) reason, and (3) the will to action in the best light of 
liberty and reason, limited and imperfect as they are at any 


given time.) 


The weaknesses of conventionalized democracy are shown up 
in the very centers which should, in times of peril like the present, 
be the points from which should radiate the recuperative forces 
for the renovation of a faith in democracy and in its institu- 
tions. Colleges and universities in America have tended, de facto, 
during the last quarter of a century to supplement, if not to sup- 
plant, the earlier recognized radiating forces of the democratic 
process: the town hall and the newspaper. Colleges and univer- 
sities in America which should have recognized themselves as 
ganglia of the American system have functioned, through the mis- 
cellaneous and raw life of American college and university students, 
as places where minds were enlarged, chiefly through ephemeral 
customs and “traditions” which undergraduates and graduate- 
students have devised. More mature scholars, constituting fac- 
ulties, have been progressively repressed in their proper function 
as citizen-scholars, by the opportunistic devices of energetic extra- 
verts who, in so many instances, have been appointed as college 
and university administrative authorities, jealous for the mater- 
ial well-being of their institutions; and in consequence have tend- 
ed to stylize educational procedure at the very points of the Amer- 





































Whatever may happen, the triad of demo- 
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ican educational system which should have been vigilantly pro- 
tected from stylizations. 

The crisis for American democracy is, in a very acute sense, 
a more penetrating crisis for American education. The weak- 
nesses of the system, at its higher levels, are cruelly exposed by 
the failure of American colleges and universities to anticipate 
and adequately to provide for the crisis in which they find them- 
selves. Here and there, in strategic places, alert minds have dis- 
cerned this state and have vigorously voiced proposals for a re- 
birth of educational aims and procedures. 

The recoil of their high-pressure methods is bound, sooner or 
later, to cause others to reconsider their procedures and their pur- 
poses and to make them, like Balaam at the sound of his ass, to 
turn upon themselves and to inquire for the reasons for their fail- 
ure to educate. They may discover, to their discomfiture, that many 
who have never gone to college at all, are better educated—more 
able to adjust and to command their resources in periods of 
acute distress—than those who have enjoyed the pleasures and 
endured the disciplines of earnest and able scholars who, in their 
passion, have tended to make reproductions of themselves in their 
students. They may discover that in doing one good thing well, 
they have*left another good thing undone: that what they have 
left undone may be, perhaps, more important than what they have 
done. What they may have left undone is to incite a love of learn- 
ing: to initiate the state of “inner propulsion”, the awakening of 
initiative and of resourcefulness in their students. IJnner pro- 
pulsion is the cause of the momentum which excites the student 
to learn for himself, supplementing the disciplinary and regi- 
mented outer compulsions of standardized American education. 

But even when inner propulsion of the student supplements 
the outer compulsion exerted on him by the professor, the result 
may still be disastrous. Dispersion and distraction may truly be 
the consequence if the dualistic process of education does not 
discover some objective norm which tends to integrate and inten- 
sify the process and to achieve an admirable product. For the 
aim of education is not merely to learn but to make learning (the 
process and the product) contribute to an admirable life. Some 
kind of architectonic is necessary to give shape and form to the 
fluent and fluid dispositions of the maturing learner. Religion 
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will supply this architectonic: but to say “religion”, as President 
Hutchins and Dr. Adler do, without specifying what religion leaves 
the matter still void. Here a frank dogmatism may avail. To 
be specific, I would recommend a particular religion—namely 
the Christian religion. But I would also urge a particular form 
of the Christian religion—namely the liturgical type such as 
that which dramatizes and activizes religion in the act of worship 
of the Episcopal Church. The Prayer Book of that Church sup- 
plies a satisfactory norm which acts as a repercussive agent upon 
the distortions of learning, unregulated and undirected in the 
dualistic scheme of education in the simultaneous action of outer 
compulsion and inner propulsion. 


IV 


In his Turninc Pornts 1n My Lire, William Porcher DuBose, 
the Angelical Doctor of Sewanee, devoted several pages to his life 
as a Confederate soldier, and particularly cited the books which 
he carried throughout the War and which steadied and refreshed 
him in the midst of battle and during his imprisonment as a cap- 
tive. He had converted an ammunition box into a container for 
his five small books: the container was sufficiently small for it to 
be carried in his saddle-bag. The idea of a soldier carrying a libra- 
ry with him in the precarious life of an army under continual fire 
may arrest the notice of any one engaged with the challenge and 
problem of education but to one who has been increasingly im- 
pressed with the perspicuity and perspicacity of William Porcher 
DuBose as a creative scholar and thinker the selection of the 
five books and what DuBose did with them is unforgettable. 
Constant reading, and reflection upon, these five books served to 
supply for DuBose a clue to life and provided the directions and 
stimuli for the growth and maturing of his mind and character. 
The books were not hastily selected: a high act of acceptance and 
rejection is evident. “Of the making of many books there is no 
end” and to the love of beoks there is a profound necessity of 
erecting a palisade against the confusing assault of the contents 
of any library, or of the manoevres and devices of ingenious pub- 
lishers. 

The conditions of army life imposed a restriction upon the num- 
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ber and quality of the books which DuBose could select. He had 
a definite purpose which served as a third condition for his prin- 
ciple of selection: the purpose was to secure perspectives amid the 
distracting and unpredictable exigencies of army life on the 
battlefield and campground. He had to be in the maelstrom of 
events as an army minor officer but, though in and of the battle, 
he desired also to be above the battle. He had a clear purpose: 
to use the knowledge he had gained in college and in his inter- 
rupted course in the theological seminary by directing it towards 
contemplation, edification, and devotion. He probably gained 
his basic concept of an adequate life by what Carlyle called the 
“ideopraxist” method which, later in life, issued in DuBose’s 
statement of his educational ideal: “. . . I am satisfactorily re- 
ligious only in the act of thinking and studying, and successfully 
studious or thoughtful only as an act of religion.” 

After the close of the Civil War, he was called to Sewanee where, 
in addition to the exacting routines of teaching, he succeeded, 
because of momentums already established during battle condi- 
tions, in fulfilling the thrust of his past and sketched the outlines 
of the philosophy of education upon which Sewanee is based. Be- 
cause of his fidelity to the concept of Christian education and his 
courage in facing the incessant bombardments of the Darwinian 
era he enlarged the concept of Christian education in the series of 
theological books which he published during his Sewanee career. 
His development of the ideas of Coleridge and of Frederick Den- 
ison Maurice in the midst of the predatory wilderness in which 
Sewanee was then is an engaging matter in itself but it would 
have its roots in those five books he had with him throughout 
the War. 


Vv 


Christian education as it is stated and being worked at Sewanee 
is primarily a cyclic action. The persistence of the peculiar con- 
ditions of a small community of scholars and gentlefolk in the 
heart of the last American frontier fwhich was also the first!) 
is an exciting phenomenon. It is not completely possible for any 
scholar to continue modes of stylized scholarly life learned else- 
where: to preserve completely the immunities and prophylaxes 
so happily the prerogatives of learned men who have been 
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groomed, curried, and conditioned by life in the conventionally and 
uniformly standardized institutions of higher learning of Amer- 
ica. Research can, and does, proceed at Sewanee, as it should, 
but the compulsions of meeting young, emotionally active but 
intellectually sluggish, Southern youths under the peculiar condi- 
tions of the Sewanee way of life create situations in which the 
erudite are forced to modes of give-and-take and to learn—willy- 
nilly—from the rich and exciting contacts with our “young barbar- 
ians”, who, because of the clement climate, are physically hearty 
and robust out-of-doors youth. The professor cannot long resist 
the seductions and wiles of his Sewanee students: he cannot avoid 
certain appeasements which intelligence might prompt a really 
wise—as differentiated from a merely learned—man. His problem 
of when to alternate opposition to, with appeasement of, ingratiat- 
ing Sewanee youth becomes minimized when he discovers that 
a code operates among his students: an undergraduate code which 
imposes on Sewanee students a rigid line of demarcation between 
friendliness of teacher-and-student and familiarity. This code 
heavily stresses the necessity of deference and good form, drama- 
tized in the frequent ceremonials, the ritual of courtesy, and the 
symbolism of the undergraduate’s gown. 

Sewanee’s concept of Christian education is really an interac- 
tion between mature scholars in their mutual contacts, adjusting 
their differences and discovering spots of indifference in scholarly 
pursuits, as well as in the interaction between individual! profess- 
ors and their students, singly or in groups. The cyclic, or mut- 
ual, interaction of the Sewanee philosophy of Christian education 
has its center in /ife: in a concept of life which resists the imping- 
ing allurements of the surrounding wilderness and its enticing 
invitations to rawness or “going native”. The harmonizing center 
of this educational concept is the Chapel of All Saints, dedicated 
to the high secret that everybody in Sewanee is in process of being 
“sanctified” by the collisions of mind and spirit, the exposures of 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual weaknesses, the humiliations 
produced by the sense of incompleteness and of failure, and the 
redemptive results of corporate worship through the medicative 
effects of the Christian religion. The great secret at Sewanee is 
that there are no secrets. The maturing process proceeds once 
this secret is sensed and the “mysteries” of the recuperative prin- 
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ciple of the Christian gospel begin to operate. The repetition of 
the Episcopal ritual has its observable effects: the very repetition 
of the magnificent pageantry of high truths expressed in unmatch- 
able words and sentences batter resistances of the most antagon- 
istic. Bible and Prayer Book provide the philosophy of education 
which becomes the philosophy of life in the Sewanee mind, even 
after the student graduates. What has been external compulsion 
has become in a subtle way transmuted into internal propulsion: 
what is external in the repeated ritual becomes internalized in 
varying degrees. The principle that life imitates literature is thus 
manifested in its workings at Sewanee: this is “ideopraxy” at its 
best. 

For that reason, neither the Library, the Lecture, nor the Lab- 
oratory, important as they are in the Sewanee scheme, can 
dispossess the unifying function of the Church. Compulsory chapel 
may be resisted by the rebellious and independent among stu- 
dents but the revolt against compulsory chapel becomes lessened 
when the phrase is altered to “corporate chapel”. The guild- 
loyalty deepens in Sewanee youths in a way they recognize but 
may not be able to voice because the processes are so deep in them, 
on a level below that of articulate consciousness. Their photo- 
graphable bodily presence in Chapel has a symbolic action: for 
the feeling of fellowship in the act of worship deepens in them 
without their even being aware of it. The sense of social oneness 
is thereby dramatized: but the drama is not left to shift for it- 
self: it is directed and intensified by the clearly-perceived rationale 
expressed in the catholic and Christian doctrine of corporate de- 
votion and action. Getting this philosophy of guild or corporate 
action binds in Christian unity and purpose the diverse personal- 
ities and distinct temperaments of everybody resident in Sewanee. 
The influences of the traditional Church radiate from the Chapel 
into the various agencies for learning at Sewanee, achieving a 
willing recognition from scholars and scientists directing the in- 
struction of the young. 

Sewanee guards the worth of every individual, esteeming his 
dignity of person and liberty of choice. It boldly proclaims and 
acts upon its belief in the integrity and fruitfulness of reason. The 
very opening sentence of its Catalogue of Courses clearly states 
its principle: “[Sewanee] has no religious restrictions but presumes 
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the disposition of all members of its community to live within the 
creative provisions of its controlling concepts.” The “controlling 
concepts” have been formulated from time to time and even print- 
ed as its philosophy of education in its Catalogue. They have 
been implemented in a definite scheme, in part appropriated from 
the best educational practice of American colleges, but ordered and 
adapted to fit existing conventions and traditions of Sewanee, 
issuing from the creative norms of its genius loci. Hard and 
continuous thinking by its faculty, and a ready disposition to 
alter and modify in the light of greater knowledge of inherent 
defects of the scheme, has secured a frame of education which 
conforms to its historic idealism and its alert attitude towards im- 
pending fulfillments. 

Haunted by its memories, yet refusing to find its future only 
in the past, it persists in its faith in its uniqueness while it is 
generous in acknowledging the achievements and possibilities of 
other American institutions of higher learning. It does not seek 
imitations: neither does it slavishly imitate others. It appropri- 
ates what is good and true found workable and excellent elsewhere, 
quick to modify and engraft it in its own scheme: but, susceptible 
as it is to the results of experiment elsewhere, it proudly remains 
faithful to its own momentums and its peculiar loyalties of custom 
and direction. This loyalty and this creative adaptability may 
be concretely seen in its well thought-out concept of realizing its 
ideals of education in an interacting dualism which controls 
while it inspires the student’s choice of learning. The dualism is 
seen in its interplay of what may, at first sight, seem contradic- 
tories: concentration with correlation. 

Concentration of a student’s interest in some particular phase 
of learning, in some citable subject or field of studious action, un- 
doubted!y makes for steadiness, sobriety, command of fact, and 
mastery of particular techniques of any special phase of know- 
ledge. It opposes the disposition of the immature student to 
scatter his attention over widely diverse courses or fields of learn- 
ing which results chiefly in a superficial acquaintance with names 
and matters. The Sewanee student at the end of his freshman 
year is faced with the problem of making a momentous decision: 
in itself a highly desirable educational act. Before he can wisely 
and intelligently make his decision to choose a field of concentra- 
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tion, he must face the problem of what he expects to elect as his 
life’s work: and, in so far as he can make that tentative decision, 
he must fix upon some major field in which he will concentrate 
his forces of mind and energies of ability and which will bear 
some anticipatory relationship to his life’s work. This moral act 
of decision induces a seriousness of purpose and a deploying of 
his powers, introducing him to the moral act of selection and re- 
jection: an act which was missing in the free-elective system: in- 
troduced at Harvard by the late President Eliot and imitated un- 
critically elsewhere in so many American colleges. The field of 
concentration which the student selects consists of five to seven 
courses in some particular Department of the College and of three 
courses in a ficld closely related to it but in another Department 
of the College. The materials of these two related fields (called 
a “major” and a “minor”) tend to fuse in the mind of the student 
as he pursues his Field of Concentration, the minor subject en- 
tiching while intensifying the major field. The results of this 
emphasis in the Field of Concentration are so admirable that, 
were there not a counter principle at work, there would be an 
increasing disposition of students, profiting by the effects of the 
Field of Concentration, to disturb the equilibrium for which a 
College of Liberal Arts stands, and to limit his attention and 
efforts solely to his Field of Concentration. The effect of such 
a course of alembicated study would very probably be disastrous: 
it would result in premature specialization, anticipating the effort 
and effects of the graduate school. At Sewanee, concentration is 
understood not to be specialization. A college youth is not ready 
for specialization, even for so highly specialized a profession as 
medicine: indeed, Sewanee has succeeded in meeting the entrance 
demands of the most exacting medical schools of America (which 
have a tendency to destroy the Liberal Arts College) by a clear 
and demonstrated ability to send students, proficient in the neces- 
sary prequisites for entrance to medical schools, who are broadly 
educated. Even here, Sewanee boldly insists that a cultivated 
mind and a ripened spirit, the effects of a Christian humanism, 
are the first essentials of a competent physician or surgeon: the 
qualities of a physician’s mind and spirit are indispensible neces- 
sities of “the bedside manner”. 

The broadening of young men at Sewanee is achieved by the 
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planned system of correlation. Concentration is checked by the 
effects of correlation. But the evidence of correlation may not be 
readily perceived by scrutiny of the College Catalogue. Here, 
the wisdom of the Sewanee faculty has been shown in resisting 
efforts to narrow the provision of its curriculum courses by overt 
attempts to have it teach only those phases of their scholarly 
fields plausibly proposed, or dictated, by some educational en- 
gineer to secure a visible correlation in the prescription of definite 
courses which, by their description, might seem to be integrated 
with parallel courses in all departments of learning. Mechanists 
in education we have with us always: they are especially persistent 
and conspicuous in these days when authoritarianism is in the 
air: and self-elected omniscients are struggling to exert and exploit 
their omniscience. Wisely, the Sewanee faculty have left the con- 
tents of particular courses wholly at the discretion of the indi- 
vidual scholars and masters of the fields of learning which they 
teach, leaving to the student the necessity of initiating his own 
triumphs of correlation under the suggestions, advice, and direct- 
icn—but never entirely under the control—of his consulting pro- 
fessor who is in charge of his major Field of Concentration. The 
work of correlation is attained by a subtle and perhaps unchartable 
process. It works in a condition intelligently created and induced 
by devices which compel 2 student to constant review of materials 
learned in different courses—related and unrelated—by the re- 
coil and backfire of a comprehensive examination (either written 
or oral, or both) at the end of the senior year. In order to pass 
this final comprehensive examination a student at Sewanee is 
placed in a condition where simultaneously he must constantly 
attend to two supplementary actions: (1) he must retain the know- 
ledge of any course after he has passed its final examination at 
the end of the semester and year and (2) he must voluntarily en- 
gage in self-appointed work in Laboratory and Library to supple- 
ment the instruction and inspiration of the classroom. The final 
examination in many Fields of Concentration at Sewanee is not 
limited to the work given in any single course or in any series of 
courses: though the emphasis, obviously, is placed on the mater- 
ials of the Field of Concentration. In this condition which in- 
duces a student to gain the advantages of taking his education 
into his own hands, supplementing the formal and systematic work 
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of the classroom and laboratory, he gains the steadiness and 
assurance of assimilated knowledge and secures the ease and 
grace of mastery so often observed in self-educated and successful 
men and women. 

Concentration, then, proceeds at Sewanee with correlation: and 
the two, interacting, accelerate the maturing process which, at Se- 
wanee, is believed to be the enduring and demonstrable values of 
a worthy education. Concentration becomes intensification through 
the growing passion for exactness: comprehensiveness, which off- 
sets concentration and prevents it from becoming premature 
specialization, is secured by the effects of the final comprehensive 
examination and by the counsel and stimulus of the advising pro- 
fessor who has charge of any individual student’s Field of Con- 
centration. The human contacts of professor and student are 
thus kept on a social and friendly basis while the dissipations of 
action and distractions of aim are evaded -by the constant sense 
of the clue of this form of education. 





by Wilbur Dwight Dunkel 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


HAW at eighty-five, according to the newspapers, waits for 
death, his work finished. It is startling that this statement 
should be copy, apparently of interest to readers all over the 
world. For usualy, after a playwright no longer has his work 
successfully produced in the theatre, his reputation diminishes 
with stunning swiftness. As Somerset Maugham has pointed out 
in Tue Summinc Up, no other form of literature is so ephemeral 
as the play, no author so readily forgotten as the dramatist. The 
demand of the modern theatre is for the new. And within a few 
years a magnificent success, hailed by critics and public alike, re- 
ceives only a few spasmodic productions by amateuis. 
Everyone, however, knows of Shaw. The name of no other 
mcedern dramatist has become comparably familiar, actually a 
household word. People who have never read one of- his plays 
speak his name, for hardiy a month passes without a report of 
Shaw’s opinion on some topic of world interest. And his comments 
even in his old age sparkle and crackle with wit. He can be relied 
upon for the barbed retort which seldom means what it seems. 
Yet amazingly few of his admirers have seen his plays produced 
upon the professional stage. Though more have seen amateur 
productions, Shaw’s public is composed predominantly of readers. 
Hence the question arises whether Shaw’s reputation as a public- 
minded author does not surpass his contribution as a playwright. 
As Shaw’s career reaches its close, we now have a vantage point 
from which to estimate his work for the theatre. Whether he is the 
greatest playwright of the first-third of the century may be widely 
debated in this essay. Skillful, influential, profound, these are 
aspects of his greatness. But how long his reputation will last, 
it is of course idle to speculate and probably of no immediate im- 
portance. What matters very much is that he is the most familiar 
figure to emerge from the modern theatre and to account for this 
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fact is our present purpose. What then are the characteristics 
which distinguish his work from his contemporaries? 

The disparity between G. B. S., the journalist, and Bernard 
Shaw, the dramatist (this discrimination is his own) seems upon 
examination not so great as he himself apparently thinks or 
would have his public believe. Essentially he is a writer about 
ideas, a popularizer of facts and opinions about which the aver- 
age, conservative person seldom bothers to think. In short, Shaw 
is a reformer and a teacher but distinguished from all others by the 
scintillating and pervasive quality of his wit. 

In retrospect, on the basis of his present popularity, it is amaz- 
ing that he had to wait until he was thirty-six to see his first play 
produced. At forty he was a failure as a writer of short stories 
and novels, but established nevertheless as a critic of art, music, 
and the theatre. Not until he was forty-two did the managers of 
the fashionable West-End theatres of London consider his plays 
producible, and then, they yielded to demand of the reading pub- 
lic. For the printing of PLays PLeasant anp Unp.easanrt brought 
Shaw to the attention of London playgoers and established his 
reputation in America. That was in 1898. Yet for nearly twenty 
years he had tried all forms of writing with, scarcely any success. 

Despite Shaw’s frequent quips at Amezicans, we instituted his 
prosperity, buying his plays, discussing them, and finally demand- 
ing their production. In England Shaw has always been an 
Irishman. But in America and throughout the Empire his fame 
exceeds that of any English playwright in the modern theatre. 

Shaw’s early years in Dublin, where he was born in 1856, pres- 
ent no indication at all that he had before him a remarkable career 
as an author. There was then in Dublin no opportunity to see 
plays. Though his family background was good, he once described 
his father as a down-start. Probabiy because of his own ex- 
perience with his father, Shaw early became abstemious. He ad- 
mired his mother and learned much of music from her, though 
homelife in the Shaw menage was rather unconventional. She was 
a competent singer with a voice of rich quality. But when Shaw 
was twenty, she left home, taking her daughter with her, and went 
to Lendon in the company of her music teacher. At the time 
Shaw had a good commercial position; nevertheless, a year later 
he ‘oined his mother in London, determined to become a writer. 
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There she supported him for the next nine years of his life, while 
everything he wrote, and he wrote constantly, was rejected. 

The significant point is that when at the age of forty-two Shaw 
finally emerged from obscurity, his repressed genius was fully 
developed. 

Shaw has always explained his brilliance of wit and his un- 
orthodoxy of mind as the result of his own concern about his 
schooling. He simply refused to dissipate his wit and energy in 
performing the tasks set by his schoolmasters. In fact, his record 
of attendance was actually no more than the law enforced. 

Though he had a bitter experience of frustration during his first 
years in London, he spent approximately seven years as a critic 
of art, music, and the drama. He established himself as the 
defender and interpreter of Wagner, then of Ibsen, the two most 
unpopular and misunderstood geniuses failing of recognition in 
London at the turn of the century. Whatever pleased the public 
he denounced; as a journalist he was both teacher and reformer. 

But he was not merely defender of the unappreciated. His keen 
perception of unconventional values in art amid the stolid indif- 
ference of the most conventional society England had ever pro- 
duced won him a small following. Nor was his interest chiefly 
for the underdog among artists. His talk at the meetings of the 
Fabian Society was provocative and intense. He demonstrated that 
he could think. He advocated social and economic reforms, yet 
his socialism was not militant but intellectual; reason rather than 
the sword must convince the ruling class of England that read- 
justment of privilege and remedy of distress were imperative if the 
working classes were to survive. 

Thus as a journalist Shaw aligned himself against whatever 
the middle-class or the aristocracy admired: their selfishness, con- 
ventional morality, bad manners, and their substitution of emotion 
for thinking. It is therefore not difficult to understand why his 
stories and novels did not appeal to the editors of magazines sup- 
ported by the middle-class and the aristocracy. On the other 
hand, these convictions developed through the years of struggle 
for a hearing dominate his plays. But he had to train poor ama- 
teurs from London’s East Side to gain production for his plays. 
Yinally, a few of the liberal-minded made the trek to the other 
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side of the city to see the new social plays by the self-styled apostle 
of Ibsen. 

To gain a hearing for his ideas, Shaw has never been adverse 
to becoming the jester in the market place. And he is indeed an 
actor! His satanic beard now white was then red. His slanting 
bushy eyebrows and the broad forehead, the sharp eyes, the in- 
tellectual rise of the forehead made him appear not only intel- 
lectual but were compatable with his ready and brilliant speech. 
He looked and talked like the devil! Dangerous as were his iconoc- 
lastic teachings to the security of the middle-classes, they sought 
him out as if he were the forbidden fruit within their garden. 
Such is the man who becomes the most popular playwright in the 
modern theatre. 

The intensity of his shocking ideas may already have diminished 
but actually society has changed little in its basic complacency. 
For this reason his plays have not become as dated as Pinero’s, 
Jones’s, or Galsworthy’s. His contemporaries dealt with the man- 
ners and customs of society, the outward show. Shaw struck at 
the causes of these manifestations. Hence the superficial adjust- 
ments and appearances of society have actually affected the points 
of his plays very little. But the fundamental upheaval of society 
now in progress seems likely to make Shaw appear more the 
prophet than ever before. 

All that has been said so far leads to the conclusion that Shaw 
is famous as a playwright because of his ideas. Is he more than 
an iconoclast writing for the theatre? But what of his dramaturgy? 
Did he ever master the technique of telling a story in dialogue to 
be spoken on the stage? Was he actually the disciple of Ibsen that 
he declared himself to be? And what of the charge that his char- 
acters are puppets mouthing Shaw’s abundant witticism without 
regard for their own personalities? Are his lengthy prefaces and 
introductions superior to the plays? 

These questions arise from consideration of the function of 
the playwright. Shaw has always maintained that a playwright 
should do more than present pretty men and women for the amuse- 
ment of an audience seeking relief from the perplexities of life. 
His contempt for artificiality of ethical standards and the so-called 
problems motivating the plays of his contemporaries, by contrast 
makes his own writing provocative. For the standard the audi- 
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ence admires and that by which as individuals it conducts its life 
widely differ. 

Shaw’s wit is inescapable even when he feels most strongly about 
an unjustifiable condition in society. For example, the audience 
laughs heartily at the absurdities in Tue Doctors’ Ditemma, but 
the attack upon professional jealousies and the false standards 
of so-called professional etiquette, cloaked under the hypocrisy of 
impersonal science, leaves a pungent morsel for the audience to 
digest. 

Laughter abounds in Pycmauion. The atrocious pronunciation 
of the flower girl, the artificial standards of the aristocracy, and 

ven the presumptions of the philologist, all afford defenseless 
points for the attack of his satire. Yet beneath this amusing 
array of human foibles lies the idea that a giri of the lowest birth 
can become a lady, given pride in speech, grace in posture, beauti- 
ful costumes, and the assurance which comes with being accepted. 
Thus Shaw strikes deeply at the English ruling class and its sup- 
eriority of breeding. Within the lowest social ciass lies the urge, 
the Life Force, to struggle upwards to the more abundant life. 

This theme of the Life Force also underlies Man anp SuPERMAN 
and Back To Metuusetan. Shaw thinks of himself as a Creative 
Evolutionist in writing these plays, thus explaining the causes of 
the gradual development of man and the slow process of refining 
his primitive instincts. 

In Man anp Superman Jack Tanner, a young social revolu- 
tionist, shocks his complacent friends with his liberal theories 
about property and marriage. I once had the temerity to ask 
Shaw whether Jack Tanner’s idealism was that of the Younger 
G. B. S.? And Shaw replied, “Has he any idealism?” Of course 
Shaw’s theories are practicable, but in the play Jack Tanner was 
not a little surprised to have a band of brigands share his wealth 
in accordance with his theories. But the main point of the play 
is the urge and Ann Whitehead to find a husband. To illustrate 
his belief that woman seeks the man and that the Don Juan legend 
is quite incorrect, Shaw causes Tanner’s little company to ex- 
perience a dream while they are detained by the brigands in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains: nevertheless, Jack accepts his respon- 
sibility of marrying Ann with great reluctance. 

Back To MeruuseLau expounds Shaw’s substitute for orthodox 
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religion, the culmination of his thinking about miracles in ANnpRo- 
CLES AND THE Lion and in Saint Joan. When I asked Shaw 
about the religious implications in Saint Joan, he flatly denied 
it has any. He declared that Saint Joan is the biography of a 
girl, much misunderstood because of a series of coincidences— 
the same explanation for miracles to be found in ANDROCLES AND 
THE Lion. 

Shaw’s treatment of historical characters, in particular of Julius 
Caesar and Cleopatra, is consistent with determination to avoid 
glorification of heroes and heroines from ancient times. Once they 
they were living people with all the foibles and petty whims that 
flesh is heir to. But Carsar anp CLeopatra is fundamentally not 
¢o original as Shaw’s comparison of it with Shakespeare’s Antony 
AND CLEopaATRA would have us believe. For the selection of Cleo- 
patra’s childhood and Caesar’s middle-aged period was first made 
by Shakespeare’s contemporaries Fletcher and Massinger in their 
play, THe Fatse One. Much of Shaw’s brilliant satire derives 
from the fact that Cleopatra is not the wily serpent of the Nile 
but a frightened adolescent. And Caesar, paunchy and middle- 
aged, appears neither warlike nor heroic. Hence comparison of 
Shaw’s comedy with Shakespeare’s tragedy is particularly odious 
since Shaw judged his own performance superior to Shakespeare’s. 

Man or Destiny and THe Dark Lapy oF THE SonNneETs reveal 
Shaw’s fundamental lack of interest in the historical except for 
satire. His interests at their full tide are better expressed in 
dealing with social conditions. 

Mrs. WarrEN’s Profession presents a practical discussion of 
prostitution, the means by which Mrs. Warren educated her 
children and made of them a lady and a gentleman. In return she 
receives their criticism for her profession. Like Wipowers’ 
Housss this play realistically accepts a condition unmentionable in 
polite society at the time Shaw boldly produced these plays. 

The charge is often made that Shaw created few memorable 
characters. With the exception of Saint Joan, Candida, in the 
play of that name, alone stands out as a personality. And yet 
Shaw told me that his interest was in depicting the place of the 
housewife in society, a rather neglected subject after all, as one 
considers the heroines of the modern social drama. 

Candida’s personality is not based upon the fact that she is 
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either beautiful or heroic. She is alive, very much alive, because 
she does ordinary things in a commonplace way. We see her 
through the eyes of Marchbanks, the youthful poet, and also 
through her husband’s. Thus is formed the triangle, when March- 
banks demands of Morell that Candida must choose between them. 
The Reverend James Morell, whose good works claim all of his at- 
tention, is suddenly shaken out of his complacency. But his doubt 
of her affection wounds Candida, and she decides to teach him a 
lesson by replying that she belongs to the weaker of them. Morell 
is heartbroken, for he is physically much stronger than March- 
banks, but Marchbanks understands Morell needs her more— 
her love, her care, and her protection of him from the petty worries 
of ordinary existence in order that he may devote all of his atten- 
tion to his work. Yet these commonplaces in the experience of 
every wife of a successful man, Shaw selects as the characteristics 
of his most memorable character. 

Certain criticisms of Shaw proclaim his dependence upon pre- 
faces and introductions to explain his thought and deride his use 
of the novelist technique for descriptions of his characters in 
elaborate stage directions. For this material is lacking when 
the play appears on the stage. On the contrary, Shaw merely 
supplies the reader with the impressions and spirit which liv- 
ing actors bring to the audience in the theatre. It may be ar- 
gued that these features, particularly the complete stage direc- 
tions, leave no doubt at all as to Shaw’s intentions. Amateurs 
can produce his plays with the same surety as professionals. All 
that any director can do is to follow Shaw’s ideas as carefully ex- 
pounded in the prefaces and the stage directions. 

In Tue Appie Cart and Geneva Shaw ridicules the course of 
modern world politics, the ineffectuality of the nations torn with 
dissension and jealousy. But satire is hardly enough, as witness- 
ing a recent revival of Tue Appie Cart in the midst of the present 
world crisis convinced the present writer. This subject is now too 
bitter for jesting. 

In conclusion, Shaw’s laughter at human foibles obscures his 
meaning for the people whom he most needs to convince in order 
to bring about his reforms. ‘Too often the unthinking reader or 
playgoer merely laughs and refuses to perceive the basic truth be- 
neath Shaw’s brilliantly surfaced satire. Thus Shaw’s genius for 
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ridicule is at once his chief characteristic as an important dra- 
matist but also his weakness. They come to his work expecting 
to laugh and are content to do so—the ideas focussing the Shavian 
wit fail of their ultimate purpose for all but the discerning few. 
The majority prefer to think of him as an uninhibited writer of 
comedy and resent thought of any seriousness. 


by Oliver W. Evans 


WANTED, TO SWAP 


There was a savant, skinnier than most others, 
Whose scrawny neck held up a baldish skull 
Which buzzed with envy of his sleeker brothers 
Who happier seemed, though they were twice as dull. 


He frivolously prizing house the body 
Above the wise and delicate tenant mind, 
Resolved to make a sounder settlement 
And satisfaction for his grievance find. 


In his delirium he charged the street: 

“O who would like a fine bright brain?” he cried, 
“Body attached, in even swap?” His dullers 
Around him gathered straightway eager eyed. 


But when they saw that there were strings attached, 
And guessed the mortgage they would have to pay 
On such scant frame, and roof so thinly thatched, 
They shrugged their shoulders, and they went away. 
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Nazis AMONG THE TULIPS 


Juccernaut Over Hoitanp, Tue Dutcu Foreicn Minister’s Personat Story 
OF THE InvAsION OF THE NETHERLANDS, by Eelco Nicholaas van Kleffens, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1941. (English edition, with some 
slight differences in arrangement. Tue Rape oF THE NETHERLANDS) 195 pp. 
Here we have the story of the invasion of the Netherlands as 

told by the Dutch foreign minister, E. N. van Kleffens. He nar- 

rates in a poorly articulated fashion two closely related tales— 
one the actual conquest of the kingdom; the other the personal 
experiences of van Kleffens and his family. This later element 
does much to make enjoyable this short book of disaster and in- 
ternational dishonesty. Although he presents a useful account, 
he gives little that is new. Yet for the person who wants his cur- 
rent history in pleasant, easily consumed essays which do not 
trouble with, a thesis or the totality of European inter-relations, 

Juccernaut Over Ho.tanp is excellent. 

Almost certainly this book is intended to aid Holland and the 
Allies. Propaganda then it is, but respectable propaganda. With- 
out becoming offensive, van Kleffens succeeds throughout his 
book not only in defending his own traditional Dutch policy of 
neutrality, but also in picturing that policy as almost Galilean in 
conduct and motives. Dutch neutrality was thorough and impar- 
tial (witness Dutch mobilization against both England and Ger- 
many) as only a policy enforced by necessity and the resultant 
ethics alike could be. Dutch officials indeed were careful to 
glorify the system of international law which sanctioned their neu- 
trality and protected their treasure in the Indies. Perhaps after 
all neutrality is more than a negative policy. This long-time pur- 
suit of neutrality by the Dutch refutes Lord Grey’s dictum that 
foreign ministers are too busy with details to be concerned with 
policy; policy is for historians and columnists to discern. In con- 
trast to his sketch of Dutch policy is van Kleffen’s plain account 
of Nazi brutality and duplicity. 

Perhaps most valuable historically is his flat denial of the charge 
that he violated strict neutrality by negotiating for Allied pro- 
tection. To his critics who insist that the Nazis had made neu- 
trality the vestigial remains from a better day, van Kleffens re- 
plies in this book that any negotiations for protection would most 
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certainly have led to discovery and immediate Nazi attack before 
aid could be provided. So the Dutch decided that it was better 
to die correct, even in a world where correctness is perhaps ir- 
relevant, than to perish in sin. 

Without being very informing this book provides many exam- 
ples of fifth columnist activity. Here the book disappoints as it 
does occasionally elsewhere, for van Kleffens, frequently at the 
point of becoming informative, grows reticent. Thus he states 
merely that when the Dutch government moved to London he 
discussed with Halifax “many matters which had to be taken in 
hand at once.” Even to list these matters would be valuable. 
Nor does he explain how Churchill’s colleagues convinced hira 
that they could send Holland no effective aid. 

Most striking is the incredible restraint of the author. This 
trait and his sincerity make his book readable and convincing. 
Either as a running account of a contemporary tragedy or as a 
statement of Dutch methods, this book is worth reading. 





TEN Op ENGLIsH PoEMsS 


Ten Ovp Encusn Poems. By Kemp Malone. 49 pp. Baltimore: The Johns 

Hopkins Press. $1.25. 

To argue for this or that cause as being responsible for the 
decline in appreciation of poetic literature, is not a point here; 
though I strongly suspect the cause to be the poets themselves. 
What is of interest and import in these days of social and eco- 
nomic, even mental disruption, however, is the fact that an 
effort is being made to acquaint man anew with his better self, 
to accomplish which is the function, and sole function, of poetry 
of whatever kind. Here and there, in these days, a man raises 
a hand containing a volume, over which he has sweated blood 
for every page; raises a hand to halt us perforce in the mid- 
passage of no-beauty, in the center-places of no-heart and no-soul. 
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Whatever he speaks of—war or peace, hate or love, famine or 
plenty—no matter, so long as he takes the attributes of man and 
weaves into them a glory for the edification of men. Poetry is 
man in his entirety; what is half-way is but half-way. 

Recently, Kemp Malone offered a small volume entitled “Ten 
Old English Poems”, in which he has taken selections from Old- 
English literature and turned them into modern alliterative verse; 
a labor, he says, of love, in which the hope that they may lead 
lovers of poetry to seek out the old poems themselves is para- 
mount. While not attempting any criticism of Mr. Malone’s 
work, beyond saying what I felt in the reading of it—which is to 
record the deep pleasure he has afforded me—, I might say to 
the student of Teutonic influences in English literature that the 
author has retained, in these modern versions, the kennings, the 
comparisons, and the variations that make the originals an ad- 
venture in sound and imagination; that he has preserved the sen- 
sational atmosphere of the damp, foggy England of the days when 
Grendel laid waste the courts of Hrothgar. 

To the general reader who may, or may not, have read the epic, 
“Beowulf”, which, though not itself in this collection, is still the 
work to which these may be compared, I say again, it does not 
matter. This is poetry for poetry’s sake; and to my mind, it was 
not written for a particular class, but for all. Of course, it is 
good to know. But knowledge is itself not always an essential 
to enjoyment. Anyone, on farms, in factories, driving the huge 
transfer trucks down the highways of America—no matter where 
and what the degree of education—anyone can enjoy these poems, 
can read with true pleasure the beautiful, moving “Dream of the 
Rood”, or feel the resigned sadness of the “Wanderer”and the 
“Seafarer”. Anyone can wonder at the section of the book called 
“Battle Pieces”, composed mostly of fragments of poems; find in 
the two love poems, purported to have been written by women, 
and in “Deor”, a philosophic expression of waiting for disaster to 
pass away, sentiments that have been echoed down the years of 
literary development. 

Gerorce ScARBROUGH, 
Sewanee, 
Tennessee 
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MILtTon ExpLaIins 


Turis Great Arcument. By Maurice Kelley, Princeton: Princeton University 

Press, 1941. xiv & 269 pp. $5.00. 

To the general reader, the importance of Mr. Kelley’s book 
lies in its timely reminder that poets—Milton in particular—have 
something to say and that it is our first business when we read 
them to find out just what it is. Mr. Kelley is not concerned with 
what Milton did not mean, with his “unconscious meanings”, with 
the speculations of what he calls “mystical criticism”, with emo- 
tions and ideas read into Milton by the twentieth century. What 
Milton did mean to say, Mr. Kelley certainly clarifies. Restrict- 
ing his attention to the theological content of the poem—i.e. to 
that part of its meaning that can be illuminated by reference to 
The Christian Doctrine—, Mr. Kelley stays close to the text and 
presents full evidence for his conclusions. 

On the whole, however, Tu1s Great ArGuMENT will not be of 
such lively interest to the general reader as to the professional 
Miltonist. For him it is required reading, and through him it 
will come to the amateur in the future editions of Paradise Lost 
that will be enriched by it. 

Sometimes Mr. Kelley’s eagerness to correct the errors or un- 
certainties of interpretation and emphasis that are the danger of 
impressionistic criticism leads him to become more than neces- 
sarily argumentative. Even his last chapter, called “Conclusion”, 
is at least as much concerned with showing the methods and con- 
clusions of such writers as Saurat and Tillyard to be sometimes 
wrong as with arriving at sounder conclusions by a sounder 
method. But he brings to his task both learning and good sense, 
and where he is at variance with other critics most readers will 
find him usually in the right. 

His own method is certainly sound and scholarly. He begins 
with an extended proof that De Doctrina was engaging Milton’s 
attention at the time he was working on Paradise Lost and that 
both works may therefore be thought to grow out of the same 
corpus of belief. Each may be expected therefore, to be useful 
in the interpretation of the other. De Doctrina, since it is the 
systematic statement, is especially useful in the interpretation of 
Paradise Lost. Passage by passage, parallel by parallel, Mr. 
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Kelley examines the two works, following the logical order of the 
treatise rather than the narrative order of the poem. The result 
is illuminating, reminding a sceptical, an “untheological”, age that 
Milton was of his own age, not of ours, in his concern for theology, 
reminding readers who have forgotten it that Paradise Lost is a 
poem “doctrinal to a nation”, and demonstrating that The Christ- 
tan Doctrine is indeed an indispensable, if still partial, gloss upon 
Paradise Lost. 

Joun S. Diekuorr 
Queens COLLEGE 
Fiusuinc, New York 





Worps As Works 


Lancuace 1n Action. By S. I. Hayakawa. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company. 1941. 345 plus xiii pages. $2.00. 

For several years we have heard and read a good deal about 
the science of semantics. Somehow or other the impression is 
general that this science is something new under the sun—that 
it is one of the odd discoveries of the twentieth century. It is 
true that a great deal more work has been done in semantics of 
late years than was done previously, and that a great deal more 
importance is attached to semantics now than before. 

Thanks in part to the classical tradition and in part to German 
scholarship, students of language skipped over semantics without 
giving it more than a nod at best. Linguists spent their time on 
comparative grammar, etymology, morphology, phonology, syntax, 
phonetics—or everything, in short, except what the words might 
mean that they are studying, and what the people who used lang- 
uage did with it. 

From time to time, of course, a vigorous voice would speak up 
insisting that meaning has a place in the study of language; but 
only lately have enough such voices been raised to bring to the 
attention of the reading public that the study of meaning is at 
least as important as the study of comparative grammar. 

Ogden and Richards and Korzybski are the best known of the 
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students of language who emphasize semantics, and their names 
have become somewhat familiar through the efforts of Stuart 
Chase. In The Tyranny of Words Mr. Chase made a valiant 
effort to interpret semantics for the layman, and he did succeed 
in arousing great interest in the subject. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Chase played Hamlet without the Prince. He spent so much time 
indicating what is meant by meaningful language that he forgot 
almost entirely that the principal uses of language are only in- 
directly meaningful. 

Language may be used to convey meaning. It is much more 
often used, however, to stimulate a reaction in the hearer or 
reader. It is also used merely as a form of activity with prac- 
tically no regard to any audience. These facts should always be 
emphasized in a discussion of semantics, but unfortunately they 
are not. Various popular treatments of the subject have failed 
to impress these distinctions on the reader and, consequently, are 
of little value. Mr. Hayakawa, in Language in Action, does 
make the distinction, and, consequently, his treatment is of much 
more value to the layman than others that have preceded it. 

Mr. Hayakawa has written for the layman a valuable discus- 
sion of semantics. More than that, he has written a valuable dis- 
cussion of language. As an introduction to the science, his book 
is to be recommended with only minor reservations—reserva- 
tions of such a nature as to make comparatively little difference to 
the layman. 

Over and over again the Canadian scholar emphasizes the im- 
portance of affective language, language which stirs but does not 
necessarily inform. Affective language may be informative, and 
informative language may be affective. Often the intention of 
the speaker is what distinguishes one from the other. Here, how- 
ever, Mr. Hayakawa fails to emphasize the fact that much lang- 
uage cannot be informative for the simple reason that many of 
our more exciting words, and many of our commonest words, 
refer to nothing which can in any way be discovered by investi- 
gation. Sometimes these words are simply words and nothing 
more, names of nothing (like, for instance, goodness, Aryan, 
eternity); sometimes they are universals. Mr. Hayakawa fails 
to account for universals and their use in ordinary speech. 

He talks of abstraction and shows how abstractions are de- 
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veloped, but he rather leaves his reader high and dry with the 
implication that universals may be arrived at by abstraction. 
He also fails to make clear that the verbal and the nonverbal 
realms have nothing in conmon. He turns Korzybski’s structural 
differential up-side-down and calls it the abstraction ladder; un- 
fortunately, both text and diagram imply that there are con- 
nections between object of experience and word. 

Of course there is a connection in the human nervous system, 
but Mr. Hayakawa’s implication is of a closer and perhaps neces- 
sary connection. He would have done better, one may guess, to 
introduce something of Ogden and Richards to make perfectly 
clear that there is no necessary connection between words and 
anything else. 

Mr. Hayakawa uses two words which raise the bristles im- 
mediately: “real” and “must”. “Real” is one of those delightful 
words which make you think that they mean something and that 
you know what they mean, although you can never say what 
they mean. “Must” is as unscientific a word as “why”. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Hayakawa gets over better than 
any one else has what he wants to say. He makes clear what 
others have not made clear; and if he is a little starry-eyed in his 
belief in the therapeutic value of semantics, he is right in believing 
that we shall be wiser for knowing what we do when we do it. 
Even Socrates believed that intelligent men would be good men: 
we must not hold it too much against Mr. Hayakawa if he fol- 
lows his teacher, Korzybski, in the same sort of belief. 

If our students of language, our speakers, our journalists were 
aware of what they were doing, they might very well do better. 
If our audiences were aware of how language may be used, they 
might well be less gullible. If you can tell the difference be- 
tween sense and nonsense when you hear it, you do have the 
jump on the man who can not. Semantics is much more valuable 
to the general public than rhetoric, and certainly much more 
valuable than the oddities and curiosities which pass as courses in 
English. 

Mr. Hayakawa makes it pretty clear that semantics has a 
place in school curriculums; and he has written a book which 
can well be used as a textbook for such a course. He is unorthodox, 
it is true, among instructors in English, in that he writes well, and 
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has an excellent sense of humor, and quotes examples that are 
interesting. He has writtten a textbook, in short, that would be 
a pleasure to use. In this it is like P. W. Bridgman’s Tue Locic 
oF Mopern Puysics.. With Hayakawa, and Bridgman behind 
him, a man ought to be able to consider his world with a good 
deal of shrewd intelligence. 

It would be interesting to start a group of readers with 
Hayakawa, lead them on to Bridgman, and from Bridgman per- 
haps to Ogden and Richards and other more technical works. 
Unfortunately, with the exception of Hayakawa and Bridgman, 
almost everything which has been written on semantics and 
related subjects is almost unintelligible. It looks for a while 
as though everybody who wanted to discuss clarity in language 
had to write what nobody could read. Now we know better. We 
should all be grateful to Mr. Hayakawa: and if this review has 
touched on the comparatively minor shortcomings of the book 
the reason is that the review is to appear where it does. Ordinari- 
ly one would say, “Here you have what you want.” 

S. A. Nock, 
Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 





THACKERAY 


Tuacxeray: A Critica Portrarr. By John W. Dodds. 257 pp. New York. 

Oxford University Press, 1941. $3.00. 

Probably no other novelist has been the victim of so many 
diverse and contradictory opinions as William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. In the first place, his work has always been plagued by 
the easy verbal slide of “Dickens and Thackeray”, despite the 
fact that the two had much less in common than Richardson and 
Fielding, Howells and James, or Fielding and Thackeray. People 
seem to be born Dickensians or born Thackerayans, and a lover of 
one feels bound to attack the other. Then all his life Thackeray 
was called a cynic; for some time now, with as little cause, he 
has been called a sentimentalist. He was too realistic for his 
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2ge, but the severest attacks on him have come from the later 
objective realists like Howells and James. Nor have voices been 
lacking to claim that in his heart of hearts he was a romanticist 
and not just a poor realist. 

No less striking have been the perhaps futile attempts to de- 
termine his best novel. That this may be Barry Lyndon, Vanity 
Fair, Pendennis, Henry Esmond, or The Newcomes, according 
to the critic you choose, proves, if it proves anything, that Thack-- 
eray wrote at least five first-class novels. There may also reside 
in the confusion a hint that dogmatism in criticism is a rather 
widespread failing, and that establishing reasons for the faith we 
have comes close to mere rationalizing. 

It is time that the present generation had its say about Thack- 
eray on such a full scale as Mr. Dodds uses in his THACKERAY; 
A Critica, Portrait. Ostensibly, there is no attempt in this 
book to clear away the great mass of half-truths and miscon- 
ceptions that have flourished over the years, since it is not a his- 
tory of Thackeray’s critical reception. Implicit in every line, 
however, is a sound acquaintanceship with every idea hitherto 
expressed about the novelist. 

Whether it is well that the reader—who may quite reasonably 
come to Professor Dodds’ book with only a general or perhaps 
hazy knowledge of Thackerayan criticism—should be left unin- 
formed, even by footnotes in an appendix, of the earlier writers 
who have been consulted is a fair question. A critical portrait 
of Thackeray today has to consist largely of defense of everything 
except his style, and the result is that the critics, rather than 
Thackeray’s novels, dictate the form of the study. The defense, 
however, is brilliantly conducted here, and we will have to rest 
content with the somewhat irritating reflection that footnotes, 
and even bibliographies, are simply unfashionable in scholarly 
books, no matter how they may flourish in the scholarly journals. 

Why a defense should be necessary may be taken as evidence 
of an uneasy feeling even among Thackeray’s supporters that all 
is not well with his current reputation. We might ask ourselves 
why. Some, and not necessarily devotees of the grim-faced school 
of modern fiction writers, say he is so sentimental as to be nearly 
unreadable. Sentimentality, of course, can hardly be exactly 
measured—although the deaths of Colonel Newcome and Little 
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Nell offer an almost irresistible chance for statistical comparison— 
nor is it reasonable to suppose that any writer is consistently sen- 
timental or not. There is much sentimentality in Thackeray, 
but as Mr. Dodds penetratingly observes, 


The clue to Thackeray’s art in the novels . . . is not its occa- 
sional devastating satire, or its wit, or its amiable moraliz- 
ing digressions, or its occasional bursts of sentiment con- 
trolled and tempered by a quizzical humour (and nothing 
is more distinctive in Thackeray than his checking himself 
in the midst of sentiment, turning its edge back against him- 
self). The clue to his art is the complete and covering irony 
through which his view of life is filtered. It is an irony 
softened by a sad and wistful humanity, sharpened at times 
by an indignation against cant and affectation, but warmed 
also by the gentle melancholy that comes with the ironist’s 
perception of the gap between man’s aspiration'and achieve- 
ment. 


Long as is the span of time and vast as is the number of 
characters in Thackeray’s novels, it must be admitted that the 
range of social life is sharply limited to the upper middle class, 
the rakehell aristocracy, and their hangers-on. This limitation 
must restrict his appeal, although one need hardly go so far as 
to agree with some who consider that the virtual disappearance 
of his types since the first World War has made him as quaint 
and antique as Chaucer. 

A tendency increasingly noticeable in the study of Thackeray 
stems from this very concentration of his upon the shifting and 
unstable class distinctions of early Victorian or Regency life. 
More and more attention is being paid to Thackeray’s early 
work in Fraser’s and Punch, to his attacks upon the novelists of 
crime and fashion, and to his exhaustive, and at times exhausting, 
studies of the snob. Nearly half of THacxeray: A Critica Por- 
TRAIT deals with his work before Vanity Fair, and to this re- 
viewer at least, the shift of emphasis seems justified because of 
the very nature of Thackeray’s method of telling a story. In a 
happy phrase, Mr. Dodds speaks of Thackeray’s “quality of 
ruminating retrospection”; of Esmond, he notes that “the sense 
of years elapsed penetrates the story”; of Vanity Fair, that “a 
sense of time lies heavy upon it”; and of Pendennis, that “it shows 
Thackeray entering fully into the mood of mellow reminiscence 
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which had already become his characteristic manner.” The sources 
of Tiiackeray’s material lie in the recollection of times past, in the 
memory of those old, happy, far-off days in Weimar, Paris, and 
Bohemian London, when as a young dandy he slashed and laid 
about him with Maginn, sat at Mr. Punch’s mahogany tree, or 
frequented the Cyder Cellar. No radical change in our concep- 
tions of Thackeray comes from this increased attention to his 
younger days, perhaps, nor from the new material concerning 
his relations to Mrs. Brookfield, but the portrait of the man and 
ertist becomes more rounded and complete. 

We may expect some extending of our knowledge of Thack- 
eray the man from the proposed new collection of his letters, but 
Mr. Dodds’ work is likely to remain standard in its field for some 
time to come. It is an excellent piece of work which might well 
serve as a model for future studies of other Victorian authors. 

Matruew W. Rosa. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 





SPOTs ON THE SUN 


Be Ancry aT THE Sun. By Robinson Jeffers, New York. Random House, 1941. 


Metaphysical isolationism, which has long been a leading 
quality in the poetry of Robinson Jeffers, appears from some 
new aspects in his latest book. Be Ancry At THE Sun undoubt- 
edly contains much good poetry; some pages stand among its 
author’s best work. But for a few years the book will probably 
be best known as reflecting its author’s attitude toward life and 
politics in a war-distorted world. 

“Mara”, the moderately long narrative poem constituting about 
a third of the book, would seem better than it does had Jeffers 
not himself so obviously done stronger work of the same sort. 
Love and jealousy among the noble savages of California once 
more remains his theme. In one of his lyrics he depicts himself 
as wearying under the burden of this very poem, which may 
account for its hurried conclusion. The promising symbol of 
Mara, serene incarnation of impersonal truth, is similarly left 
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as little more than a vague sketch. If “Mara” is !ess rhetorical 
than Jeffers’ earlier narratives, it is also less forceful; if its char- 
acters are less monstrous and more human, they are also less 
moving. 

The atmosphere of the war years 1914-1918 witnessed Jeffers’ 
first notable work. His sonnet sequence, THe Truce anp THE 
Peace, remains today one of his most powerful and timely poems. 
Naturally, then, the reader turns with special interest to the later 
pages of his present book, almost all of them illuminated by the 
ghastly light of a world in flames. His poetry today is a trifle 
less cool and collected in mind than THe Truce anp THE PEAcE. 
His “Masque” on Hitler—the dictator shown as consulting semi- 
Wagnerian norns—is looser writing than usual for Jeffers; sig- 
nificantly enough, it is partly in prose. Many of the following 
lyrics, on the contrary, have a firmness rarely achieved previously 
by this too fluent poet and not incomparable with Yeats’s dig- 
nified political verse composed during the Irish civil wars. Never- 
theless the limitations of Jeffers’ philosophy arising from his 
Olympian aloofness not only to persons but to the social condi- 
tions in our modern world appear most strongly. 

Jeffers’s long worship of hawks and other birds of prey leads 
him to macabre flirtations with Fascism. One side of his divided 
nature instructs him to hate all militarism, the other as indis- 
criminately to extol it. In climbing above the smoky world of 
our existing warfare and viewing both factions with what he 
evidently regards as Lucretian impartiality, his disaffection with 
Hitler becomes less notable than his disaffection with Roosevelt, 
especially since in a parenthesis in his next-to-the-last poem he 
assures us, “I am an American”. Roosevelt’s eminence he finds 
due to “grandiose good intentions, cajolery and public funds”. 
He finds “blood and soil”, the fascist slogans, more “poetic” 
than “democracy”. In place of democracy Jeffers romantically 
suggests “freedom”. He has hoped that America might stand 
nobly apart from the warring world and unstained by imperialis- 
tic and commercial ambitions. Now he doubts if America will 
do so. He praises British valor in ringing words, but denies 
praise to the British cause. While Hitler in his speciously im- 
partial verses remains a “fanatic”, Churchill is described not 
only as a noble orator but as a “bloody-minded amateur”. In 
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short, while coughlanites in America may find some support from 
Jeffers’s prejudices, others will, if possible, content themselves 
with his frequently superb poetry. Not the least moving poem 
in the book is an elegy to a beloved English bulldog named Haig. 
Obviously no symbolism is intended. In the end Jeffers’s book 
remains, as its preface declares it to be, less a comment upon the 
present war than upon man’s life and his relation to eternity. 
It is comforting to trust that some of its poetry will outlast the 
war, as statuary has survived in the freshly torn mountains of 
Greece and the sands of Egypt, quite regardless of the politics 
of the artists who created it. As Be Ancry At THE Sun itself 
demonstrates, with all his very palpable limitations of taste and 
understanding, Jeffers is still among the foremost of our living 
poets. 
Henry W. WELLs. 

Columbia University, 


New York City. 





Mrs. HAwTHORNE As CENSOR 


Tue Encusn Noresooxs sy Natuanre. Hawruorne, edited by Randall 

Stewart. New York, Modern Language Association of America, 1941. 

In his published writings Hawthorne was singularly uncom- 
municative about himself. On one occasion he wrote, “So far as 
I am a man of really individual attributes I veil my face; nor 
am I, nor have I ever been, one of those supremely hospitable 
people who serve up their hearts, delicately fried, with brain 
sauce, as a titbit for their beloved public.” After Hawthorne’s 
death Emerson regretted that he had not tried harder to know 
his neighbor at Concord. 

Thus, when Sophia Hawthorne published the notebooks he 
had kept with some regularity during the last thirty years of his 
life, the portrait of the great romancer was filled out with minute 
details that even his close friends had not known before. Yet, the 
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man revealed in the notebooks was hardly convincing—hardly 

the robust, critical Paul Pry that his friends and readers had 
glimpsed occasionally. And, though the published journals ran 
beyond 1,500 pages, and the letters and reminiscences published 
by his family and his friends were even more extensive, the enigma 
of Hawthorne’s inner nature remained. 

It was readily apparent that Mrs. Hawthorne had stricken 
from the notebooks most of the personal names, and it was as- 
sumed that she had deleted all of Hawthorne’s intimate comments 
on his family. But when Professor Randall Stewart some years 
ago began studying the manuscripts of the notebooks in the J. 
Pierpont Morgan Library, he discovered that Mrs. Hawthorne 
had taken unsuspected liberties as editor—that, in fact, she had 
not only omitted freely but had also rephrased at will, with the 
result that she had touched up the Hawthorne of the notebooks 
in accordance with her own tastes and her conceptions of Vic- 
torian standards. 

Our quarrel with Sophia Hawthorne is not that she chose to 
save embarrassment for Hawthorne’s family and his friends, or 
indeed that she aimed to show him in the best possible light; but 
rather it is that after the notebooks came from her blue pencil, 
the self-portrait was not only incomplete but in fact misleading. 
Surely the over-all portrait was twisted violently askew when 
she substituted “limbs” for “legs” throughout, “composed my- 
self to sleep” for “got into bed”, “nude” for “stark naked”, “rub- 
bish” for “slops”; when she eliminated all such words as “bosom” 
and “strumpet”; and when she did not allow him in the course 
of the whole journal to smoke a cigar, drink a glass of wine, or 

comment on a single example of feminine beauty. His robust re- 
sentment of abuses in contemporary society she felt obligated to 
tone down; and she censured not only his frank stricture against 
his contemporaries, but also his protests against institutions and 
customs. In fact, the published notebooks revealed the editor 
about as clearly and as fully as the author. She had de-human- 
ized and emasculated the journals and had made Hawthorne 
display the sort of primness and drabness she thought her con- 
temporaries would sanction. 

Professor Stewart’s thick volume reprints the English journal 
complete from the original manuscripts—restoring to the author 
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the blood and sinew that had been so meticulously eradicated. 
This volume is worth more for defining Hawthorne in relation to 
the intellectual climate of his time than the American journal, 
which the same editor redeemed from its “improved” form in 
1932; for here is the mature Hawthorne speaking without restraint 
on salient contemporary matters, all of them brought into more 
direct focus by his predisposition to draw comparisons between 
America and “our old home”. Here is a minute portrait of Haw- 
thorne from his own pen, delineated against a back-drop of Eng- 
lish affluence and poverty, the strained relations between Eng- 
land and America, the foreboding gloom of the slavery question at 
home, and the myriad details of an exacting routine in the con- 
sular office. 
Aruin Turner. 

Louisiana State University. 





Ricu Poverty 


At tHe Moon’s Inn. By Andrew Lytle. Bobhs-Merrill Co. New York, 1941. 

400 pp. $2.75. 

No one who has tried to translate the past into fiction can doubt 
that, to do so effectively, an author requires both the mind of 
a scholar and the insight of a poet. Those who are able to com- 
mand this double gift are naturally not many; but among those 
few, by the evidence of his last novel, must be included Mr. An- 
drew Lytle. 

On casual reading, one might regard the outline of At THE 
Moon’s Inn as simple, even obvious. In fact, however, the book 
contains much more than an account of the explorations of the 
great Spaniard De Soto up and down and across almost the whole 
South. On this engrossing and exciting record is grafted another 
of even more interest: namely, the story of Everyman’s ceaseless 
quest after “a land beyond where all is golden”. Can any hope, 
Mr. Lytle asks, to arrive there merely by following the will—“the 
will which, unrestrained, serves only the senses as the senses serve 
only the flesh?” This is the powerful theme of the book—a theme 
much more often preferred by European writers than by our own. 

At tHE Moon’s Inn is intricately and beautifully designed. 
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That delight in rich poverty, that joy in all experience, that sense 
of brooding mystery which distinguishes Spanish art and litera- 
ture is present, in generous overflow, in the pages of this book. 
Moreover—how rare a compliment!—the author exhibits a sur- 
prising amount of trust in the intelligence of his readers. Thus, 
he takes for granted some general knowledge on the part of any 
who may chance to pick up his book. Likewise, he assumes that 
those interested in following his tale will be able also to follow 
a rather complicated time-sequence wherein, as in life, past and 
present merge with no clear line between. He delights in the 
rich use of allusion and symbol, in sudden, bold thrusts of the 
imagination. This measure of deference to those of literate in- 
terests is, to say the least, not common among novelists today. 
In addition, Mr. Lytle is able to summon a number of other 
excellencies. To read his descriptions of swamp land is to see 
the dark shadows resting on gleaming black water, to feel, once 
again, the earth’s sodden body quaking under one’s feet. His 
Indians are each one separate and distinct characters; and for 
gny author to make an individual out of an Indian is no ordinary 
achievement. His style in general is pleasantly varied, and—a 
unity very difficult indeed to arrive at—in his end is his begin- 
ning. In short, to come, in this disordered present, across a book 
of such sustained beauty and power is to experience a renewed 
confidence in the ability of the artist to impose form upon form- 
lessness. 

True, one wonders at times whether the direction of the story 
might not have been more clearly defined, had the author chosen 
to eliminate a good deal of the minor material. In a number of 
places, for example, the reporting of less important military en- 
gagements takes on the curiously dead-level quality of official 
communiqués. This failure to distinguish between a large num- 
ber of facts is, however, so decided a characteristic of our time 
that no writer can hope wholly to escape the blighting influence 
of the adding machine. Certainly Mr. Lytle has done so more 
fully than most; and under his capable hand, the past endures 
on as a light in the darkness of this sad age and time. 

Laura Krey. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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AMERICANISM For EurRopE 


—" Passace. By Louis Adamic. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1941. 
2.50. 

Literary men and women in the United States have been, for 
a number of years, very much occupied with social questions. 
They have seen, perhaps better than a good many politicians, in 
what direction the world has been heading, and many of them 
have sought to find ways to prevent catastrophe. Any attempt, 
therefore, to bring reason out of irrationality is of interest to 
literary people as well as others. 

Furthermore, a great many of our writers are immigrants, or 
children of immigrants, and appreciate keenly many of the pro- 
blems of late arrivals in the United States. They know, for in- 
stance, that the insistence of the old timers is absurd when the 
old timers cry out with President Green of the A. F. of L. that 
we are a British civilization and depend for our salvation on con- 
tinuation of our British ways. Literary people also know how the 
problems of Europe are reflected in the minds of Americans, and 
how immigrants of the first or second generation can be pro- 
foundly moved by what goes on in the Old Country. 

One of the most sensitive of these literary people is Louis 
Adamic. Furthermore, he is one of the most industrious in 
examining the United States as we have it today, and hearing 
what the people of the United States have to say. He has lis- 
tened to thousands of our people, not as represented by senators 
or other public personages, but as they talk at filling stations, 
hot dog stands, embassies, church doors, and soda fountains. 
As one born in Slovenia, Mr. Adamic can appreciate the con- 
fusion of emotion in the first-generation immigrant when the 
continent of Europe or some other continent flares up in war and 
destruction. He understands beyond that how the German Amer- 
icans feel when they are emotionally hurt, tormented by Nazi 
agents, and treated with suspicion by other Americans. He knows 
how the Italians and the Czechs and the Poles and the Russians 
and the Finns and many others in this country feel; and he appre- 
ciates what they would like to do, although they may not know. 
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We all came here in the hope of greater opportunity to exer- 
cise what we now call the rights of humanity. The insistence upon 
such rights is even stronger among later immigrants than among 
the earlier because the later ones can still see what they fled. 
Consequently, we have in the United States, in the persons of all 
our citizens, the greatest and most insistent army of believers in 
democracy that could possibly be assembled. 

All of us in the United States escaped. We or our ancestors 
came over here primarily to get away from conditions elsewhere. 
They are not the same conditions or the same kind of conditions, 
but we are here because we wanted to get away from whatever 
they were. Those who came earlier have forgotten this fact, but 
those who came later can not forget it because the conditions are 
almost within hearing distance. 

In the United States we have a unity in variety: from whatever 
source, we are loyal Americans first and always; but at the same 
time we retain the individuality of our origin. In this individ- 
uality is the source of much future greatness and beauty for this 
country, without the dangers that beset Europe. Europe has 
plenty of individuality but has never found the unifying faith. 

Those who came from Europe came with a faith in the people, 
in variety in unity, and are living out that faith in this country. 
It is true that the older immigrants are inclined to be supercilious 
towards the later ones; but they can probably be cured of their 
ignorance in a short time. (It is the old-timers, not the new- 
comers, who are ignorant.) The present war brings home, as 
never before, to all Americans, the supreme value of unity. It 
also emphasizes the virtues of variety. 

In Two-Way Passace Mr. Adamic suggests ways and means 
for a better understanding of each other here, and goes on to 
another suggestion which, at first glance, seems as wild and fan- 
tastic as anything could be. Yet everything that has happened 
for the past few years has been impossible before it happened 
and incredible afterwards. Consequently we need not look ask- 
ance at Mr. Adamic’s proposal simply because it sounds imposs- 
ible. Perhaps it is impossible; but that is no reason nowadays to 
think that it won’t work. 

After this war Europe will be a shambles. The old governments 
in exile will be unable to frame a working order for the future. 
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People in Europe will lack confidence in other Europeans; yet 
because there are so many nationalities in America, all Europe 
has a certain amount of confidence in the United States and its 
people. Why not, then, suggests Mr. Adamic, when the shooting 
is over—and apparently we must shoot our way out—why not, 
afterwards, send back to the countries whence they or their an- 
cestors came those Americans who could get things going? If 
Bill Knudsen went to Denmark, and Wilkie went to Germany; 
if Ferdinand Pecora or LaGuardia went to Italy; if—though he 
does not make the suggestion himself—Mr. Adamic went to Slo- 
venia, why should not these men, and others like them, start 
Europe in the right direction? They understand something of 
the Old Country and they understand unity in variety as we have 
it in the United States. Furthermore, since none of them could 
possibly be interested in getting anything from anybody, they 
would not torment one another and frustrate the whole plan. 
Once they got Europe going they could come home, once again 
Americans, not in Europe, but in their own country. 

It is hardly fair to try to condense Mr. Adamic’s scheme in a 
review; at the same time, it is worthwhile pointing out how one 
very serious thinker is thinking; and one can repeat that now- 
adays there is no reason to suppose that impossible schemes won’t 
work out. One thing is certain: nobody else has the faintest idea 
how we should go about reconstruction after the war. Mr. 
Adamic, at least, has the jump on everybody else; and until 
someone else can offer something superior, we should do well 
to ponder Mr. Adamic’s suggestion. 

However it may be as a scheme for the future of Europe, Two- 
Way Passace is a magnificent exposition of those qualities which 
have made the United States what it is and will maintain it, not 
only as a great power, but as a civilization for us and our des- 
cendants. 


S. A. Nock 
Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Tue Puiurrines. A Study in National Development. By Joseph Ralston 
Hayden. Illustrated. 984 plus xxvi pp. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $9.00. 

This fine study of a nation in embryo appeared with remarkable 
though accidental timeliness just after the treachery at Pearl 
Harbor. Its preface was finished only eight days before the at- 
tack, permitting the author to include merely a footnote regarding 
the new phase of World War II. For this reason—its timeliness— 
it will be read more widely and thoroughly than the usual pains- 
taking, rather dry and expensive study. American sympathy for 
the Filipinos, stirred by their heroic stand under MacArthur and 
expressed officially by the granting of officers’ titles to soldiers of 
the Philippine Army, will be further intensified by a perusal of 
Professor Hayden’s account. 

Here in this account one learns that the population of the 
Philippines has almost doubled since the Spanish-American War, 
that literacy has been greatly increased and self-government 
slowly but certainly instituted during American control. Dr. 
Hayden, Professor of Political Science at the University of Michi- 
gan, takes the long view of his material; his concern, therefore, 
is the total life of the Islands, their history and future, particularly 
the years after 1946, the date set by the Congress of the United 
States for their independence. But the chapter on national de- 
fense is of immediate interest and importance. Here the mili- 
tary strength of the islands is measured and their defense outlined. 

Professor Hayden is personally acquainted with Philippine 
national problems. As a visiting professor, as Vice Governor 
and as Acting Governor General of the Philippine Islands he 
famliarized himself thoroughly with the material of his book. His 
chapters, therefore, on the people, their education, the evolution 
of the Commonwealth form of government, the Constitution and 
the governmental structure, the party system, on the language and 
health problems and on external relations are invaluable. 

The Filipinos are not, as yet, a free people; nor have they 
emerged as a distinct nation. But both of these goals were well 
within sight before the Japanese invasion. Now the destiny of 
the Islands is inextricably interwoven with the fate of the United 
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Nations, and a victory of the latter, over the Axis philosophy of 
total exploitation and brutal military rule means freedom and an 
opportunity to realize their potentialities for the Philippines. 
Though often oppressed by the imperialist strivings of a young 
and sprawling democracy, the Islands have nevertheless been 
nurtured to political maturity, and now stand as the eastern out- 
post of the ideals of that same democracy, the ideals in whose 
cause we are fighting. 

Just as Britain and the United States will emerge from this 
war with a consciousness and understanding of democracy and 
social health, so will the Philippines gain new insight into the 
meaning of political freedom. A more just distributicn of political 
power will result, and the quasi-fascist rule by an over-centralized 
executive arm under a one-party system will wane. National 
traits will crystallize and the Philippines will take their rightful 
place as a nation in the new world to come. 

Cuarves NEIDER 
New York City. 
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Tue Last Years oF Henry Timrop, 1864-1867. Edited by Jay B. Hubbell. 

Durham: Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. 184. $2.50. 

Mr. Hubbell’s small volume on the last years of the poet Henry 
Timrod inevitably recalls to a reviewer’s mind the Lire or Wi- 
LIAM GiLMorE Simms that William Peterfield Trent published 
nearly fifty years ago. For, sadly enough, this new book is the 
first volume about a Charleston literary man printed in those 
nearly fifty years that is worth reviewing. Unlike Trent’s vol- 
ume, Mr. Hubbell’s book is not a biography: there is no connected 
narrative, and only occasionally does one get glimpses of the po- 
litical, economic, or social worlds in which Timrod lived. On the 
other hand, there are here none of the veiled allusions or incom- 
plete references which exasperate and block the reader who de- 
sires to go behind Trent’s excellent pages to his sources. This 
work, always explicit, is a worthy product of careful scholarship, 
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scrupulous in its acknowledgments and annotations, setting forth 
exactly the documents which it includes. 

In one sense, the volume is primarily a tribute to the expanding 
resources of the Duke University Library and to the initiative 
and industry of Mr. Hubbell as a prime mover in turning funds 
to the purchase of materials valuable to the student of Southern 
culture. Mr. Hubbell endorses himself upon the title page as 
editor, and he is largely that. As the core of his book, he prints 
letters from Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne that are held 
by the Duke Library. To these he adds selected editorials by 
Timrod from the volume of Tue Dairy SournH Caro.inian that 
is held by the Duke Library. But Mr. Hubbell’s knowledge of 
Southern manuscript collections, periodicals, and writers has 
enabled him to go beyond these basic materials and to enrich 
them with many suitable additions in text or notes. 

The letters of Timrod to Hayne deal mostly with matters of 
health or daily affairs, but there are a few interesting comments 
on literature or literary men. Quotations from letters by Hayne 
reveal him as a person of little intelligence but as a devoted and 
admiring friend. Simms, in the letters that are quoted, seems 
more than ever a dogmatic, irritating, yet genuinely kindly and 
large-souled man. Timrod’s editorials constitute in many ways 
the best and most illuminating part of the book. Of the seven 
that are reprinted, five deal in some way with Southern literature 
and the dilemma of the literary man in time of war. 

As this comment indicates, the book is an olio. Because of 
the miscellaneous nature of its contents, general readers will 
hardly be interested. For them it would have the dubious charm 
of an afternoon in the attic with the contents of a hair trunk; 
but persons interested in Timrod or in Southern literature must 
be grateful that leters and editorials have been made available. 
Certain of the items that Mr. Hubbell prints were hitherto quite 
unknown or inaccessible. Hayne and Timrod letters to Clara 
Dargan were new and enlightening to this writer as was the por- 
tion of a letter from Timrod that Richard Henry Stoddard pub- 
lished in THe Atptne, a very minor journal. Another find is 
Simms’s essay on Timrod, here reprinted in an appendix. The 
essay itself is disappointing, but its reprinting will gratify those 
who, stimulated by Trent’s reference, have sought it in vain. 
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So far as the facts of the book go, there are no questions to 
be raised. As regards one matter of opinion, it may be said that 
a few general remarks and a letter from Hayne (page 17) leave 
the reader with an unpleasant and probably false impression of 
Katie Timrod, the pcet’s wife. 

One may wish that Mr. Hubbell had done certain things which 
he does not attempt. One may wish that the book contained 
more interpretation and guiding comment. For example, the 
reader who does not know a great deal about Timrod and his 
family will not always correctly understand matters cf tone in 
the letters, nor will he inevitably correctly discount certain biased 
communications. But of the things that the book does not do, 
one chiefly regrets the absence of any real expression of critical 
opinion. Most of Henry Timrod’s poetry is genteel trash, but his 
best poems are more than competent; they are better than the 
ghoul-haunted nonsense of Poe and the confused sentimentalities 
of Lanier. To say this would be to flutter dangerously the aca- 
demic dovecots; nonetheless one may wish that~a person of Mr. 
Hubbell’s prominence as a scholar had expressed the heterodox 
view. It is one which may be supported by illustration and 
analysis. 

Guy A. CarpweLt, Jr. 
The Tulane University 
of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Tue Minp’s Geocrapny. By George Zabriskie. New York: Alfred Knopf. 

1941. 106 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Minp’s Geocrapny is the first volume of poems written 
by a young man who has lately escaped from the hum-drum 
existence of an undergraduate to the perhaps more boring one of 
a taxi cab driver in New York City. The title is more appropriate 
than one might imagine, for Mr. Zabriskie loves to travel, and he 
covers a good many areas of the United States with his images, 
from the site of the World’s Fair in the Flushing Meadows to the 
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Erwin Cotton Mills in West Durham, North Carolina. There 
are glimpses of the West to boot. All this is a pleasant illustration 
of the force of the American scene exerted on a young poet who 
is entranced by railroads, as well as by the spirit of Walt Whit- 
man. While a number of the poems in the volume are intellectual- 
ized regurgitations of aspects of the contemporary scene, there are 
others, too, which indicate a kind of brooding recollection of a 
past peopled by the Indians and Daniel Boone. The title poem is 
a collection of fragmentary thoughts of an autumnal variety in 
which the author very genuinely feels the infinitude of which he 
is a part but seems afraid to appear emotional about this timeless 
but very important matter. Much better are the treatments of 
“Dream by a Street Sign”, or “Indian Trace”, in which the old 
Wilderness Road is remembered, or “Confederate”, in which Mr. 
Zabriskie outdoes Mr. Allan Tate in his Civil War recollections. 

The form in which the images are locked varies from time to 
time, and even when it degenerates to the level of mere spaced 
prose there is a haunting vestige of the musical about it. One 
feels upon reading the volume that this young man could write 
excellent sonnets if he chose to do so. 

There are, of course, the usual Eliotan effects which we have 
become accustomed to expect from our young intellectuals who 
versify, and certain of these are “noyous” to the present reviewer. 
Flesh and a myth, among other things, burning with “idle fury 
like a cigarette stub in a windy gutter”, or faces that betray a 
lost sureness “like cracked cups”, or the “obese sky mutilated by 
wires” do not impress one very deeply, if at all. But such ex- 
amples of tame conceits are sporadic, and more often Mr. Zab- 
riskie’s figures are indeed moving. Perhaps a bit more exper- 
ience will lead him to the desirable conclusion that a person as 
gifted as he may well toss the fear of being unintellectual out 
of the window. 

A bit of social protest, fortunately well leashed, creeps into a 
few of the poems in the volume, and one may illustrate with a 
stanza from “Night Gospel Meeting”—one of the mill-village 
efforts: 

And the prophet-preacher, boy with Bible and banjo, 


Violent crying angel, said there was time for the world 
For men mindful of God, and the multitudes heeded him 


Bee, 


lay Sie ee ut 


ra 
MA 
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On Sunday, prayed and had visions. Monday they returned 
To the mill, and the machines, like the great voice 

Of the worid, stilled the Evangelist’s who had left 

To preach in other towns. The winter’s mud clotted 

On their feet, the veils of smoke obscured the rose 

God sent to Sister Essie in a dream, and each resumed 

His private world, tending a machine till night. 

There is a good range of interest in THe Minp’s GeocraPuy 
which argues well for future productions of consequence—and 
the average of powerful effects is large enough to warrant the 
conclusion that this first volume is a work of distinct promise. 
Despite the Eliotan conceits and a few Yeatsian echoes the 
book is thoroughly American, unconsciously rich with observations 
on the life of the “divine average”. 

Criarence GoupeEs 
Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 
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Lerrers or JosepH Conrap To Marcuerrre Porapowsxa. Translated and 
edited by John A. Gee and Paul J. Sturm. 147 pp. New Haven. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. $2.75. 

These hitherto unpublished letters, now part of the Conrad 
Collection at Yale University, were written in French to Mar- 
guerite Poradowska, the widow of a distant cousin of Conrad’s. 
It was she who helped to secure for him the post that took him 
to that long-sought, desperate adventure of the Congo from which 
he returned haunted by the fever that wrecked his health and by 
the experience from which he wrought one of his greatest stories, 
“Heart of Darkness”. 

These letters, most of them written from 1890 to 1895 before 
those printed in M. Jean-Aubry’s Lire anp Letters, throw new 
light on those critical years when Conrad, a stranger in a strange 
land, was beginning Atmayer’s Fotty while still following his 
sailor’s career. In those lonely years before his marriage, his 
friendship with Mme. Poradowska was his most intimate relation- 
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ship: “You have given my life,” he wrote, “ a new interest and 
a new affection.” Since her sympathy and stimulus as a fellow- 
author spurred Conrad on in his new and agonizing task of writ- 
ing, ‘the letters give glimpses of his wrestlings with those figures, 
so real that “they fetter my imagination”, who live in ALMAYER’s 
Fotty and An Outcast or THE Istanps. There are many pas- 
sages of an admiration more generous than critical for Mme. Pora- 
dowska’s writings. But what we chiefly find in these intimate re- 
cords is Conrad’s self-portrait: the melancholy, the sensitiveness 
to suffering, the unswerving, unhoping fidelity to ideals—all rooted 
in his shadowed childhood; and also the rare flickers of humor 
in the gloom, the unswerving courage. 

These letters remind us of a fine personality, a fine art lately 
in eclipse. Yet Conrad will return—if the heroic human spirit 
comes back into art, as it has already come back into the life of 


imperilled Britain. 
F. W. K. 





